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Tucked away 


In September, 1923, George K. arrived 
in the United States from Sweden. 
He was eighteen years old, with little 
in his pockets but a great deal on his 
mind. He dreamed of success, and he 
was willing to work hard to achieve it. 

George K.’s first American job was 
in New York, as an apprentice car- 
penter. A short time later, he came 
to Chicago, taking a job with a con- 
tractor building an addition to one of 
the city’s great hotels. Over the next 
few years he rose to foreman, then 
superintendent on construction jobs. 
In 1934, he became general superin- 
tendent for a company handling sev- 
eral major contracts. 

Then, in 1938, George K. took the 
big step. He and a friend organized 





in his tool-kit 


their own construction company, and 
by 1940 had won their first million- 
dollar contract. 

In 1943 came a period of reorgan- 
ization, and George K. came to The 
First National Bank of Chicago. His 
hard work, integrity and leadership 
convinced our Division J officers that 
George K. had the potential to be- 
come an outstanding general contrac- 
tor. Modest credit accommodations 
expanded steadily into a multi-mil- 
lion dollar line as his business devel- 
oped and assumed a leading position 
in the field. Today George K.’s com- 
pany is approaching the half-billion 
dollar mark in completed contracts. 

The company’s success, of course is 
due to George K.’s leadership. But 


A true story 


was a dream 


he will tell you that The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago has been—and 
continues to be—of invaluable assist- 
ance. That’s because our men in 
Division J, which serves the construc- 
tion field, really understand the prob- 
lems and the needs of the industry. 


The same is true of the officers in 
our other nine Commercial! Divisions, 
each of which serves one group of 
industries exclusively. These men are 
specialists, constantly studying and 
interpreting business trends, as well 
as lending money. So, when you talk 
to them, you're sure of obtaining a 
complete banking service—whether 
you build homes, sell clothing or 
process oil. Why not call or write The 
First National Bank of Chicago today. 





The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe, Clark and Madison Streets - Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER F.0.1.¢ 





LETTERS 





The U.N., the U.S. & Katanga 
Sir: 

Considering events in Katanga, we Norwe- 
gians count ourselves lucky that there was 
no U.N. and no Dag Hammarskjold in 1905 ; 
otherwise, we would have had Ethiopian and 
Italian troops here to prevent our secession 
and enforce the authority of the central 
government in Stockholm. 

K. SEMMELMANN 
Oslo, Norway 


Sir: 

We Africans regard your State Depart- 
ment’s fumblings in the Congo and Katanga 
with the same apprehension as if watching a 
drunk trying to fix our only watch—by tear- 
ing out the only working part without 
thought of getting it together again. 

The U.N. hopes by toppling Tshombe it 
can say, “You're unified” and get out, but it 
will be irretrievably trapped. 

H. L. Ryan 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 


Sir: 

Is Mr. Kennedy content to go down in 
history as the President who denied air sup- 
port to anti-Communists fighting desperately 
to regain their homes in Cuba, but gave 
quick air support to forces slaughtering anti- 
Communists fighting desperately to protect 
their homes in Katanga? 

Maset A. CronQuIST 
White Plains, N.Y. 


Sir: 

In your issue of Dec. 8, Moise Tshombe 
was nominated by one of your readers for 
Man of the Year. I feel that he should be 
Man of the Year for his greed, which has 
cost the world the lives of two of the great- 
est men of this century: Patrice Lumumba— 
that rebellious son of the African soil—and 
Dag Hammarskjold. 

WaBWOBA WAPAKALA 
Lyallpur, West Pakistan 


Sir: 

At present, the U.N., with the help of the 
US., is busily engaged in destroying the only 
base on which the ex-Belgian Congo can 
thrive, and precipitating Katanga into the 
same chaos as the rest of the country. The 
U.S. seems to be like a ship driven by the 
winds of the opinion of the anti-Western 
part of the world. It is becoming more and 
more evident that Europe and its friends 
will have to save themselves from their 
enemies in spite of the “help” of the U.S, 

G. UILENBERG 
Tananarive, Madagascar 


Balance for Christmas 
Sir: 

You are to be congratulated on your cover 
stery on Christmas shopping (Dec. 15) on 
almost all counts. The nice balance between 
humor and sobriety, urbanity and simplicity, 
contemporary commercialism and ancient re- 
ligious custom produced one of the most in- 
clusive commentaries ever offered by Tre. 

Dismayed I am, however, that the author 
found such unrelieved monosyllabic expres- 
sions being voiced by Santas, shopkeepers 
and civilians as “Ooops!” “Oof!” “Ho! Ho! 
Ho!” “Bah!” and even “Aughh!” I wonder 
if Time’s reporter paused long enough in any 
store to listen for a seasonal “Excuse me, 
please” or a polysyllabic “I certainly appre- 
ciate your waiting, madam!” as I did on 
more than one occasion. 

Frora House FarrcHILp 
Darien, Conn. 
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Sir: 

Your cover struck me as being a strangely 
familiar sight. I wonder if you would satisfy 
a Georgia girl’s curiosity by telling me if the 
artist could have possibly re-created the 
Thanksgiving “lighting of the tree” atop 
Rich’s in Atlanta? 

Jane R. Gipson 
New York City 


> True. Artist Joe Jones did base his paint- 
ing on impressions of the seasonal scene 
in Atlanta.—Eb. 


What Is Witness? 


Sir: 

Your report on the World Council of 
Churches in New Delhi [Dec. 8] was ex- 
cellent, but the statement of Bishop Newbigin 
“that he hoped ‘that the churchmen of Asia 
and Africa will be moved to send missionaries 
to Europe and America to make the Gospel 
credible to the pagan masses of those conti- 
nents who remain unmoved by the witness of 
the churches in their midst,’” fell upon my 
tired brow with a thud. 

It leads me to ask the question, “What on 
earth is real Christian witness?” Whatever it 
is, Bishop Newbigin’s remark implies that 
American churches are without it. We admit 
that “the specialized boom in suburban 
churches” is full of secular ramifications. But 
as we ministers struggle to reconcile alien- 
ated personalities, as we try to bring some 
understanding to parents whose daughter has 
eloped with a much older man, as we try to 
comfort bereavement, as we are trying to 
make the gospel of God's love, forgiveness 
and reconciliation meaningful in a predom- 
inantly materialistic culture, are we there- 
fore so much in need of evangelists from 
Asia and Africa to show us the light? 

No one realizes the superficiality of our 
basketball teams and men’s clubs more than 
we; but are they not also fertile ground for 
witness? As the Asian and African cultures 
grow in materialism—and this, I believe, is 
inevitable—whatever will be their equivalent 
of basketball teams and men’s clubs will be 
equally fertile ground for witness. 

We agree that Western-culture man is cry- 
ing out for help as he gropes for Christian 
meaning, and that the church falls far short 
of the mark. But we are trying to welcome 
him into our sinful midst that he will not 
feel alone in his groping. 

(Tue Rev.) Donacp B. Warp 
Kirk of Bonnie Brae 
Denver 


Cold but not Cold 


Sir: 

Speaking of cold viruses [Nov. 17], the 
Hollywood doctor whose letter was printed 
[ Dec. 1] has a point: alcohol, frustration, etc, 
undoubtedly help to bring on a cold. But 
when we lived in the Arctic, it was possible to 
trace a cold for hundreds of miles. After the 
boats left in the fall, all the colds in the vil- 
lage would disappear—until the mail came in, 
by dog team. Or possibly some other stranger 
would come in. Immediately, the entire vil- 
lage would start to cough and blow. After a 
couple of weeks, we would have developed 
sufficient immunity so that all colds subsided. 

In the times between exposures to new 
bacterial (or viral) infection, no one would 
catch cold, notwithstanding exposure to low 
temperatures, exhaustion, arguments, frustra- 
tions, over- or undereating, oversleeping. I 
will not mention alcohol or hot showers, as at 
that time neither of these was a problem, 

ANNA B, KLEREKOPER 


One Man's Money... 
Sir: 
Herblock’s Goldwater cartoon [Dec. 15] is 
one of his best. The cartoon says more about 
Goldwater than any article could. 
LEONARD MEIZLISH 
Detroit . 
Sir: 

No, Herblock didn’t land a low blow. 
These people do exist and think this way. 
Perhaps they are a little self-conscious about 
Daddy's money, realizing they couldn’t have 
earned it themselves. 

WILu1aM JouN Garp Jr. 
New York City 


Sir: 

Cartoonist Herblock might better have de- 
picted President Kennedy exhorting the poor 
to inherit a liquor fortune, or Averill Harri- 
man suggesting railroads as the key to success. 

Dovuctas P. WHEELER 
Clinton, N.Y. 


Man of the Year 
Sir: 

In a world where there are too many 
hungry people and too much waste and too 
much conflict, the first thing to do is create 
intelligent trade relations so that this thing 
called civilization might have a chance. The 
greatest hope today has been advanced by 
one man who is influencing more construc- 
tive thinking than anyone else on the globe. 
The Man of the Year is Jean Monnet. 

WALTER WANGER 
Rome 
Sir: 

An unparalleled man of principles—former 
Major General Edwin A. Walker. 

Mat? MIrcHELL 
Eugene, Ore. 


Sir: 
The East German Freedom Seeker, a sym- 
bol of man’s inexhaustible need for liberty. 
ELLEN J. SHAFFER 
New York City 


Sir: 

Much as I'd hate to see his satanic face 
on the newsstands for a week, you have no 
choice but to name Walter Ulbricht as Pup- 
pet-of-the- Year. 

HucuH SPENCER 
Chicago 
Sir: 

Barry Goldwater. 

Dora Sessions LEE 
Prescott, Ariz. 


Sir: 
May I suggest the blue-helmeted United 
Nations soldier—a true fighter for freedom. 
Joun E, Vincent 
Torrance, Calif. 


Sir: 
Astronauts, with emphasis on Gagarin. 
Rogerto ULLoa Liacu 
Santiago de Maria, El Salvador 


Sir: 

John F. Kennedy, who forged ahead to 
the New Frontier, blunder by blunder, with- 
out tarnishing his ego! 

JEANNE KRONER 
Homewood, IIL. 


Sir: 
Old Joe Kennedy. Who else in the history 
of the U.S. has been a U.S. ambassador, 
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the most beautiful of LIFE’s traditional year-end double issues. It is on sale today. 
Here, for your holiday enjoyment, is a panoramic view of America’s incredible nat- 
ural beauty—wildlife, trees and waters—and the variety of ways man enjoys it. This 
186-page special issue, eight months in preparation and with a record 58 pages of 
spectacular natural color photographs and paintings, includes an 18-page portfolio 
of America’s wild creatures, photographs totally unlike any you have ever seen 
before. There are text and picture stories on having fun with nature, conservation, 
the joys of trout fishing; famous naturalists; tours with famous hiking and nature 
clubs; a child’s backyard experiences with nature; an urgent report on the growing 
U.S. water problem; a specially commissioned 10-page painting showing how man 
changed the course of natural life in the mountains and on the Great Plains and how 
nature and man restored it; and much more to provide you with hours of reading 


pleasure. Get your copy of this great new LIFE today—wherever magazines are sold. 


YEAR-END, 2-IN-1 ISSUE on sale now 35c 
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GRANT'S SCOTCH 


50 POPULAR? 


Just this, every drop in Grant's bottle is 8 years 
old, whereas Scotch that does not carry an age on 
the label need not be more than 4 years old. For 
mellowness, it’s the age that counts. 


Grant’s Scotch is sold all over the world— 
the finest whisky Scotland produces. 


Grants 8 


8 YEAR OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86 PROOF + U.S. IMPORTERS AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC w. 


HERE’S ONE 
PIPE TOBACCO THAT 


STAYS LIT! 


If you're tired of using a book 
of matches for each pipeful you 
smoke, try Bond Street. It stays 
lit because of the way it’s cut— 
a combination of flakes (even 
burning) and cubes (slower burn- 
ing). You'll like the aroma of fine 
imported and domestic tobaccos. 
And you'll like the way it stays 
lit... right down to the bottom 
of the bowl. 


BOND STREET 


A product of Philip Morris Incorporated 

















US., another who is Attorney General and 
one who is expected to become a candidate 
for U.S. Senator from Massachusetts? 

V. J. Scocin 
Slidell, La. 


Out of Frustration 
Sir: 

The ultras [Dec. &] are right about one 
thing: the root of our problem is not abroad 
but right here at home. The problem is that 
the long-range philosophy of our country 
is being undermined by impatient people 
who have neither the understanding nor the 
courage necessary to be dedicated Ameri- 
cans. In these frustrating times the ultras 
have in effect given up. They have adopted 
a more primitive philosophy: self-preserva- 
tion through selfishness and aggression. 

The net result of their efforts seems to be 
that of turning one American against another. 
What could harm our country—and help 
Communism—more than this? 

RocER N, JOHNSON 
New Canaan, Conn. 
Sir 

As long as man has ideals, we will have ex- 
tremists as part of the human scene. In the 
long view, the extremists are the ones who 
shape, change and affect society for good or 
ill. I find the ultraconservatives far less a 
danger to our republic than the ultraliberals. 

R. M. Tosutr 
Palatine, Ill. 
Sir 

I do not now nor have I ever belonged to 
one of these groups, but the phenomenon of 
these movements is that it is a symptom of a 
widespread, sincere and honest search by the 
people for leadership. What an opportunity 
this is for a fearless statesman 

Out of frustration over the continued in- 
eptness, and repeated mistakes by our policy 
planners, many Americans are concluding 
that the external threat to our security and 
freedom is manifest internally through moral 
paralysis and demoralization of public opin- 
ion and public officials. They respond by 
wanting to enlist in the war against Com- 
munism, but they are not being led. 

Ropert G. Pursey III 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
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In answer to requests from many people throughout the world, this good-will message from Diamond is being repeated again this Christmas. 
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The world’s all-time “best seller” is the Bible. In 1961, hand; some are too heavy to hold. There is a 20-volume 
Americans alone purchased an estimated 12 million edition in Braille. Prices range from less than a dollar to 


copies. Some are small enough to fit in the palm of your the $600,000 Gutenberg edition, now a national treasure. 


| Reread this chapter from a best seller 


| 
Better still, read it aloud to a child. | ment, Ch. 2 of the Book of St. Luke. DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
Children think with their hearts, and It’s paper and leather and ink — Cleveland 14, Ohio 
these gentle words are for the heart just a book — and yet the Bible is the 
as well as the mind. marrow of our culture, the heritage 
“And there were inthe same coun- of Western civilization. Our future 


try shepherds abiding in the field, depends, in large measure, on this 
keeping watch over their flock by book continuing to be a “best seller.” 


night...” And its inspiration is the joy of D ia mo n d 
The words are from the New Testa- the Season — Merry Christmas! c¢ h emic al Ss 








You know it at once. Here is a decanter of extraordinary beauty. Outstanding! 


So is the whiskey inside—good-tasting Calvert, the right whiskey for today’s taste. 


When it’s Calvert, whiskey is delicious. So give Calvert Reserve, 
the gift they'll remember with pleasure. 
Shimmering foil makes festive the regular 
bottle of Calvert during this holiday season. 
‘Always Good as Gold’’ 
HOUSE OF CALVERT, LOUISVILLE, KY. - FULL BG PROOF + BLENDED WHISKEY - 659% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
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IN ONE EAR AND OUT THE OTHER? NOT WITH A TELEGRAM. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
More Than Good Neighbors 


It would be pleasant if the U.S., as a 
major power in a complicated age, could 
present to the world a well-rounded entity 
known as “foreign policy.” But foreign 
policy can, in fact, consist only of the sum 
of many disparate parts. The U.S. must 
deal in special, separate ways with every 
other country and area in the world, and 
it is the heavy burden of the nation’s 
President to ensure that the parts make 
a whole. 

Thus, it was as necessary last week that 
President John Kennedy should caution 
India’s Prime Minister Nehru against tak- 
ing military action against the insignif- 
cant Portuguese enclave of Goa as that he 
should intervene personally in an attempt 
to mediate in the explosive 
THe Wortp). And it seemed important 
that he should go ahead with a largely 
ceremonial visit to Latin America, even 
though he had been warned that it might 
be dangerous. For ceremony is the visible 
side of policy, and the U.S. would have 
suffered a serious setback if the President 
had reneged on his commitments. 

"Uncle Kennedy.” The trip’s first stop 
was Puerto Rico, where Governor Luis 
Muioz Marin had given schoolchildren 
the day off and issued a proclamation 


Congo (se¢ 


calling on all citizens to “celebrate with 
joy.” Lining the observation decks at 
San Juan airport, a flag-waving crowd 


followed 
stepped 
Rico,” he 


mic rophones 


of 5,000 roared as the President 
by Jackie in a white 
from the plane, “Puerto 
into the 


wool coat 
said 
inevitable 
admirable bridge 
America and North America. 
served to make it 


“serves 
between Latin 
You have 
easier for us to under- 


as an 


stand each other.” Along the ten-mile 
route into San Juan, 200,000 lined the 
streets to cheer, toss streamers ‘and shower 


confetti. Proclaimed the Wel- 
Uncle Kennedy.’ 

That evening, while San Juan residents 
went to street concerts and free ballets 
as part of the celebration, the Kennedys 
attended a dinner at the Governor's mar- 
bled La Fortaleza palace, with its trickling 
fountains, croaking tree frogs and night- 
blooming hibiscus, on the moonlit Bay of 
San Juan. Before dinner, in one 
demonstration of a 


banners 
come 


more 
President's ceaseless 
attention to foreign policy’s disparate 
parts, Kennedy summoned to his 
John Calvin Hill, U.S. consul general in 


room 


Santo Domingo. Hill, flown to Puerto 
Rico for the occasion, spent an hour talk- 
ing to Kennedy about the Dominican 
Republic's continuing unrest, was ordered 
back to Santo Domingo on the double at 
the briefing’s end. The Kennedys slept the 
night in the La Fortaleza palace, and next 
morning the President rose early for 
breakfast with Munoz Marin. He got a 
realistic political briefing from an experi- 
enced Caribbean statesman about leftist 
anti-U.S. activity in Latin America—par- 
ticularly including Venezuela. 

As it happened, Venezuela was the Pres- 
ident’s next stopping point. He had sched- 
uled the visit as a gesture of reciprocal 
friendship with Venezuela's staunchly pro- 
American President Romulo Betancourt. 
But Venezuela is where Vice President 
Richard Nixon was attacked by mobs in 
1958, and in the days before Kennedy's 
trip, Caracas leftists again erupted in 
violent protest. 

Confronted by the prospect of trouble 
both the U.S. and Venezuelan govern- 
ments took extreme security precautions. 


U.S. security agents went to Venezuela by 
the score. The U.S. cruiser Northampton 
was ordered to stand by off Caracas, os- 
tensibly as a communications ship but 
actually loaded with a detachment of U.S. 
marines. On his part, Betancourt ordered 
a roundup of known agitators; 2,000 
were collared and tossed into jail for the 
period of the Kennedy visit. Betancourt 
also ordered that thousands of Caracas 
cops and Venezuelan army troops be post- 
ed along the Kennedys’ 
from the airport. 

The way things turned out, most of the 
precautions seemed superfluous. Intermit- 
tent rain was falling at Caracas’ Maique- 
tia Airport when the Kennedys arrived. 
They had to huddle with President and 
Mrs. Betancourt under big blue umbrel- 
las. “I am proud to be the first U.S. Pres- 
ident to visit here,” said Kennedy to a 
crowd of 300—all meticulously screened 
before they allowed on the airport 
premises. Responded Betancourt The 


some 


route into Caracas 


were 


case today is one of a United States Pres- 
ident who is rectifying a long period 





PRESIDENT KENNEDY AT La Morita 


Visible in the visible si 


de ofp 





ignorance and lack of comprehension of 
the problems of Latin America.” 

The schedule took the Kennedys on 
a 25-mile drive from Maiquetia Airport 
through Caracas to La Carlota airport, 
where helicopters took the party to an 
Alliance for Progress ceremony in a Vene- 
zuelan village. Between the airports, the 
crowds were small but well-behaved. In 
Caracas itself, the motorcade rolled un- 
molested down Avenida Sucre, where Nix- 
on’s limousine had been stopped, stoned 
and spat upon. 

In the village of La Morita, 2.000 shirt- 
sleeved peasants and their families await- 
ed the Kennedys. The Venezuelan govern- 
ment is building farm homes for these 
campesinos. The Betancourts and the 
Kennedys drove up to the project, where 
87 units have already been constructed, 
and in symbolic ceremony, each of the 
Betancourts and Kennedys presented a 
land title to a campesino. Then, in a 
speech translated sentence by sentence, 
President Kennedy said: “We will be 
more than good neighbors. We will be 
partners in building a better life for our 
peoples.” Jacqueline Kennedy also made a 
speech, but she needed no interpreter. “No 
fathers or mothers can be happy until 
they have the possibility of jobs and 
education for their children,” she told the 
campesinos in schoolbook Spanish. “This 
must be for all and not just for a fortu- 
nate few.’ The peasants gave her the 
day's loudest cheers. 

Solidarity and Safety. After spending 
the night in Los Nafez, the Venezuelan 
version of the White House, the Ken- 
nedys planned to jet off for Bogota, where 
the President would confer with Colom- 
bia’s President Alberto Lleras Camargo. 
another good South American friend of 
the U.S. As it was originally conceived, 
President Kennedy's trip to Latin Amer- 
ica had been seen as a ritualistic way for 
the U.S. to demonstrate the importance 
it places on hemispheric solidarity. Then, 
after the commitments were made, came 
the deep worries about the physical safety 
of John and Jacqueline Kennedy. Secu- 
rity precautions were therefore heaped 
one atop another. 

But as the hours passed in Venezuela, 
it became increasingly apparent that the 
President's visit was more a schmalzfest 
than a bold adventure. “I’ve heard more 
boos in Boston,” said a presidential aide. 
The President arrived at no momentous 
decisions. He went through a great many 
ceremonial routines. In so doing, he gave 
visible evidence of the regard which 
the U.S. holds for its Latin American 
neighbors. And he successfully contributed 
to the sum of the whole that is U.S. 
“foreign policy.” 


POLITICS 
The Road Ahead 


New York’s Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller seemed ready to hit the national 
political road. During the next six months, 
he announced at a press conference late 
last week, he will appear in seven states, 
participating in Republican Party meetings 
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in Hartford, Minneapolis and Des Moines, 
delivering the prestigious Godkin Lec- 
tures at Harvard, addressing Detroit’s 
Economic Club, and speaking at Atlanta’s 
Spelman College (a Negro women’s school 
named for his great-grandmother, Mrs. 
Harvey Spelman). 

But despite Rockefeller’s appearance 
of confidence, his road may be rocky. In 
mid-November he announced that he and 
his wife of 31 years were separating and 
would be divorced. This, he insisted, 
would in no way change his plans for his 
political future. But many New York 
Republicans, attempting to measure the 
impact of a Rockefeller divorce, were 
fearful that Rocky had hurt himself, his 





New York's ROCKEFELLER*™ 
With the burden of the public figure. 


party and its candidates. Indeed, ever 
since Rockefellers November announce- 
ment, speculation has increased about the 
possibility that Rocky not only might 
remove himself from 1964 presidential 
consideration, but might even withdraw as 
a candidate for gubernatorial re-election 
next year. Last week the New York Daily 
News put that speculation into print. 
“Governor Rockefeller,” wrote the Dai- 
ly News in a copyrighted story, “probably 
will not be a candidate for re-election 
next year and may resign before com- 
pleting his present term, top state Repub- 
lican leaders have been advised.” The 
News listed three reasons for “Rocke- 
feller’s virtually hardened decision to bow 
out of the governorship, a post long re- 
garded as a strategic necessity to his 
expected try for the next Republican 








* Before tapestry copy of Picasso's famed Guern- 
ica in the gallery of the Governor's refurnished 
Albany mansion, 





presidential nomination.” The reasons: ~ 
e “Problems of his personal life, bared 
by the Nov. 17 announcement that he 
and his wife, the former Mary Todhunter 
Clark, have separated and plan a divorce.” 
© “Rocky’s reported personal belief that 
the impending divorce will make it all 
but impossible, even if he gains the Re- 
publican nomination, to defeat an en- 
trenched John F. Kennedy in 1964.” 

e “In addition, Rockefeller is described 
as still deeply shaken by the tragic loss 
of his adventurous 23-year-old son, Mi- 
chael, last month in Dutch New Guinea.” 

Denials of the Daily News story were 
swift. Cried Rockefeller’s press secretary, 
Robert McManus: “Completely untrue!” 
Said another Rockefeller aide: 
“It is roo% invention.” Next 
day, at an impromptu press con- 
ference in an Albany airport 
hangar, Rocky himself implied 
that the whole story had been 
planted with the Daily News by 
New York’s Democratic Mayor 
Robert Wagner. He called it 
“absurd and wishful thinking 
on the part of the Democratic 
boss.” Then reporters asked him 
if he thought that his divorce 
would hurt him politically. “I 
don't think so,” he said. Ques- 
tion: “Do you consider the 
divorce question nonpolitical?” 
The heated reply: “I certainly 
consider it a personal matter.” 

Rocky's subsequent news con- 
ference, at which he announced 
his seven-state speaking plans 
for the next half-year, was meant 
to dramatize his denials about 
retirement. But, setting down 
the ground rules for the session, 
Rockefeller said that he would 
only answer questions “in the 
public domain” and would bar 
all queries “relating to my per- 
sonal life.” 

For an eminently successful 
political figure. this was dream- 
ful thinking, a fact well recog- 
nized by the New York legisla- 
ture’s Republican Assembly Speaker, Jo- 
seph Carlino, a Rockefeller political as- 
sociate, who said last week: “Rockefeller 
is definitely and firmly committed to 
running again in "62. He's in this with 
both feet. But nobody can tell what's 
coming. You never know what’s going 


to happen until it does. Two months 
ago, Rockefeller was unbeatable; there 
wasn't a cloud on the horizon. Then 


the picture changed drastically. It’s the 
fortunes of war.” 

Where Nelson Rockefeller was on shaky 
ground was in assuming that he could, 
just by saying so, divorce his personal 
and public lives. His marital breakup 
need not necessarily ruin his political fu- 
ture. But if he were to remarry, the cir- 
cumstances of that decision would cer- 
tainly affect his public prospects. For, 
rightly or wrongly, elections in the U 
often turn as much on an assessment of 
the candidate—his personality, character, 
behavior—as upon the causes he espouses. 
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On to the Alamo 

Cried Texas’ Democratic Attorney Gen- 
eral Will Wilson: “John Connally’s candi- 
dacy is a move by Lyndon Johnson to 
oust Price Daniel, oust me, oust Senator 
Ralph Yarborough, and gain complete 
control of the state government.” Wil- 
son's charge was pretty sweeping—but he 
just may have been right. For the an- 
nouncement last week by U.S. Navy Sec- 
retary John Connally, 44, that he was re- 
signing from his Pentagon post to run 
next year for Governor of Texas certainly 
seemed to carry Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson’s political fingerprints. 

Wildest Battle. The Texas Democratic 
gubernatorial primary next May figures to 
be the wildest battle since the Alamo. 
Attorney General Wilson is an announced 
candidate. Incumbent Governor Price 
Daniel is wistfully weighing his chances 
for an unprecedented fourth term. U.S. 
Senator Ralph Yarborough, the leader of 
Texas’ liberal Democratic wing, has no- 
tions about standing for the governorship 
And now comes Connally—a_ longtime 
Johnson protégé. 

John Connally was a law student at the 
University of Texas in 1937 when he first 
enlisted as a campaign aide in Johnson's 
successful race for’ Congress. After that, 
he served as Johnson’s congressional secre- 
tary in Washington, as his Senate cam- 
paign manager, and as a leading light in 
Johnson's unsuccessful run for the 1960 
Democratic presidential nomination, At 
the Democratic nominating convention in 
Los Angeles, when L.B.J. was plainly los- 
ing out to J.F.K., Connally held a desper- 
ation press conference—wherein the claim 
was made that Kennedy was suffering 
from Addison’s disease, was being kept 
alive only by massive doses of cortisone, 
and could not realistically receive the 
party’s nod. Even though this was just a 
normal campaign maneuver, it under- 
standably did not endear Connally to 
Kennedy. But when Johnson became Ken- 
nedy’s Vice President, Johnson's man 








CONNALLY & JOHNSON 
With Jack's blessing and L.B.J.'s brand. 
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Connally was in line for a high federal 
post. 

A Fresh Face. Kennedy named Con- 
nally Secretary of the Navy—and it 
turned out to be a first-rate appointment. 
As a naval officer during World War II, 
Connally had served as a fighter-plane 
director aboard the carriers Essex and 
Bennington, won the Bronze Star and 
Legion of Merit. In the Pentagon, he 
fought hard for Navy programs he con- 
sidered worthy and scrubbed those he 
considered impractical (he concluded that 
after the U.S.S. Enterprise there 
should be no more nuclear aircraft car- 
riers). Deciding to return to Texas, he 
carried with him President Kennedy's re- 
spect, and L.B.J.’s brand. 

Last July, when he was sparring with 
reporters over the upcoming Texas guber- 
natorial race, John Connally mused over 
the prospects: “I will say this: I believe 
that the next Governor of Texas will be a 
fresh face in statewide politics, a new 
name on a statewide ballot.” The only 
man in the running fitting those specifica- 
tions is John Connally. 


Named by the President to succeed 
Connally as Navy Secretary was another 
Texan: Fred Korth, 52, a lawyer who is 
also president of Fort Worth’s Continental 
National Bank. A lieutenant colonel in the 
Air Transport Command during World 
War II, Korth, too, is a longtime Johnson 
follower. He knows his way around the 
Pentagon: he was the Army’s deputy 
counselor in 1951, later became an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army. In Fort 
Worth, his name is almost as well known 
as that of his family’s longtime, locally 
beloved housekeeper and cook, Emma 
Victoria Elizabeth Mary Katherine Vir- 
ginia Smith—better known as “Mammy.” 


"What Doth It Profit..." 


In little New Hampshire, Publisher 
William Loeb has a big voice: he owns 
the Manchester Union Leader, the state's 
only daily morning newspaper, and he 
runs it to suit himself. A rock-ribbed 
conservative Republican, who once called 
Dwight Eisenhower ‘that stinking hypo- 
crite in the White House,’ Loeb for years 
was a devoted admirer of New Hamp- 
shire’s G.O.P. Senator Styles Bridges. 
When Bridges died last month, Loeb pub- 
licly urged Governor Wesley Powell to 
appoint Bridges’ widow, Deloris, 45, to 
her husband's Senate seat. But Powell 
himself a longtime Loeb favorite, decided 
instead to name his own protégé, Attor- 
ney General Maurice J. Murphy Jr.. 34. 

Last week Loeb's wrath was echoing 
throughout New Hampshire. 

WHAT DOTH IT PROFIT A MAN, head- 
lined a front-page Union Leader editorial 
signed by Loeb, accusing Powell of “‘dis- 
loyalty and ingratitude” to Bridges’ mem- 
ory. “Disloyalty and ingratitude are two 
of the worst of human traits,” wrote 
Loeb. “We firmly believe that the reason 
for Governor Powell's decision was based 
on a peculiar streak that runs through 
his nature . . . a vindictive streak. It also 
is highly egotistical . . .” 
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PUBLISHER LoEeB 
With WRATH. 


Then, in the capital letters that the 
Union Leader reserves for matters of 
gravest import. Loeb concluded: 11 1s 
NOT EASY TO CONFESS A MISTAKE OR TO 
SAY THAT ONE IS WRONG, BUT THIS NEWS- 
PAPER FRANKLY SAYS THAT WE HAVE 
WASTED ELEVEN YEARS OF EFFORT ON 
BEHALF OF GOVERNOR POWELL. FOR A BRIL- 
LIANT MIND, A GOLDEN TONGUE OR A GREAT 
AMBITION AVAILS A MAN NOTHING, AND 
NEITHER SERVES THE NATION NOR THE 
STATE, IF IT IS NOT WEDDED TO GREATNESS 
OF CHARACTER AND HUMILITY OF SPIRIT. 
AGAIN WE QUOTE FROM ST. MATTHEW 
‘WHAT DOTH IT PROFIT A MAN IF HE 
SHALL GAIN THE WHOLE WORLD, AND LOSI 
HIS SOUL?’ 

Powell's comment 
titled to his opinion. 


OPINION 
Misfit in Mufti 


For Major General Edwin A. Walker 
facing enemy fire was obviously less un- 
nerving than confronting a public audi- 
ence. During his 30 years in the U.S. 
Army, Walker had often proved himself a 
cool and courageous combat soldier. But 
last week, making his first public speech 
since his Nov. 4 resignation from the 
Army, he seemed a misfit in mufti. Before 
a crowd of 5,600 gathered to celebrate 
“Texans Welcome General Walker Day” 
in Dallas Memorial Auditorium, Walker 
was visibly nervous, with shaking hands 
and a real facility for misreading passages 
from his go-minute speech. 

Considerable Glory. But Walker, by 
resigning after official crackdowns on his 
efforts to indoctrinate troops with John 
Birch Society ideas, has already gained 
considerable glory among the right wing. 
His native-state Texans last week loved 
him in spite of his speechmaking. They 
interrupted him more than 100 times, 
cheering at his attacks on “Reds and 
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GENERAL WALKER 
Haunted by a ghostwriter. 


Pinks.” booing at his every reference 
to such subversive influences as the 
U.S. State Department and the United 
Nations. 

Principally, Walker waded into “cen- 
and “censorship” of the sort that 
had landed him in hot Army waters. Said 
he: “Censors dislike and distrust the mil- 
itary mind, and want to change it or get 
rid of it.” Censorship, to Walker, is “the 
paralysis or denial of everything mental 
or physical that a commander, his com- 
mand or a soldier requires for the full 
employment of his weapons and entire 
capability—the wherewithal of victory. 
To investigate censorship thoroughly is to 
defend States’ rights: The responsibility 
rests with the individual to be knowledge- 
able, conditioned, and alert to identify un- 
Americanism and possible infiltration of 
the press and other media, such as radio 
and television. I have little doubt that a 
knowing public, having read Time, Lire, 
Newsweek and Drew Pearson, will see 
through their propaganda and recognize 
their purpose. Our national security rests 
on your proper evaluation of the media.” 

Ground Rules. Before his speech, 
Walker held a press conference. Under 
Walker's ground rules, only Texas news- 
men were allowed to attend, and Walker 
wrote out both questions and answers 
beforehand. Sample question: “General 
Walker, we would like to know how im- 
portant is censorship.” Answer: “I feel 
that censorship is very important. It is 
indicated by the title of the book pub- 
lished by The Bookmailer, Censorship and 
Survival [which is actually a pamphlet 
version of Walker's statement of resigna- 
tion from the Army }. Censorship can be a 
line through words or a line through a 
country. Both have affected preparedness 
and the national security, Censorship can 
also be accomplished by little or no funds, 
and has been for 16 years in fourth- 
dimensional warfare training.” Asked one 
puzzled newsman: “Does this mean you're 
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sors 


advocating censorship, or did I miss the 
boat some place?” 

As a member of the John Birch Society, 
Walker applauded the organization's lead- 
er. former Boston Candymaker Robert 
Welch, found nothing offensive in Welch's 
attacks on Dwight Eisenhower as a “con- 
scious agent of the Communist conspir- 
acy.’ Said Walker. scowling: “The future 
will tell why Joseph F. Barnes* was per- 
mitted to write Crusade in Europe.” 


RADICALS 
On the Record 


The semisecret John Birch Society has 
long had a rule against issuing official 
statements on issues of public policy. Last 
week that rule was broken when 22 mem- 
bers of the society's 25-man governing 
council, meeting in Manhattan at the Har- 
vard Club, put forth a pronouncement 
deploring “intervention by the United 
States Government, in collusion with the 
United Nations, to destroy by armed 
force the independence of Katanga.” 

“This action,” said the Birchers, “be- 
trays many fundamental principles of our 
Republic and goes counter to precedents 
repeatedly established in respect to coun- 
tries smaller both in area and population 

{Katanga President | Tshombe and 
his people are a Christian, anti-Commu- 
nist nation friendly to us. They are fight- 
ing to establish a free constitutional rep- 
resentative republic.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Second Thoughts 


Only two months ago, when he signed 
the foreign aid bill, President Kennedy 
made it clear that Communist and pro- 
Communist nations would no longer be 
considered for U.S. handouts on the same 
basis as nations of the free world. By last 
week the Kennedy Administration seemed 
to be having second thoughts. Items 
> The State Department announced the 
authorization of a $133 million loan to 
pro-Communist, anti-Western President 
Kwame Nkrumah’s Ghana. The funds 
which will pay for more than one-third of 
Ghana's huge Volta River hydroelectric 
and aluminum plant project (the rest will 
be provided by the World Bank, Britain 
and the Ghanaian government), were ten- 
tatively allocated last summer, then pi- 
geonholed in the face of Nkrumah’s 
flirtation with Moscow, along with his 
totalitarian persecution of political op- 
ponents at home. 
> After a six-months delay, the U.S. 
granted permission for Yugoslavia to buy 
500,000 tons of surplus wheat and 30,000 





A onetime secretary to Wendell Willkie, Mos- 
cow correspondent and foreign editor for the 
New York Herald Tribune, and faculty member 
at Sarah Lawrence College, Barnes is a longtime 
leftist who said under oath before the McCarran 
Committee that he had never been a Commu- 
nist. Barnes synopsized Crusade in Europe into 
30 installments for the Herald Tribune, which, 
with Doubleday & Co., Inc., published Dwight 
Eisenhower's memoirs, Barnes was consequently 
tagged by Robert Welch in The Politician as 
Ike’s “Communist ghostwriter.” He is now an 
editor for Simon & Schuster. 





tons of edible oils at cut-rate prices. 
Marshal Tito, the Communist dictator 
of hungry Yugoslavia, originally requested 
twice that amount after Yugoslavian 
wheat harvests turned out poorly; then 
Tito proceeded to denounce the U.S. at 
the Belgrade conference of “neutralist” 
nations (Time. Sept. 15). The half-a-loaf 
grant was made in the hope that Tito 
however hostile to the U.S.. might still 
be useful as a Communist leader who can 
operate independently of Moscow when 
he has a mind to. 

> Communist Poland, another starveling 
Communist satrapy, was granted permis- 
sion to buy $44.6 million worth of surplus 
agricultural commodities. In September 
the U.S. had turned its back on the Polish 
request. The reasoning behind the about 
face: though the signs indicate that Com- 
munist Boss Wladyslaw Gomulka is draw- 
ing increasingly close to Moscow, it is 
still worth a gamble to keep the option 
of dissidence open to him. 


AGRICULTURE 
Conflict of Interests 


Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman. 
current custodian of the Government's 





scandalous farm subsidy program, ap- 
peared last week before the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the nation’s 


largest farm organization, holding its an- 
nual convention in Chicago. There Free- 
man, an outspoken fellow, ran up against 
the federation’s equally outspoken Presi- 
dent Charles Shuman. The result: Free- 
man and Shuman found themselves in 
complete agreement on one important 
subject—and in complete disagreement 
on another. 

Speaking on the issue of liberalized 
foreign trade, Freeman continued the Ad- 
ministration’s mounting offensive aimed 
at persuading Congress to slash U.S. tav- 
iffs next year. Said Freeman: “It is im- 
perative that the U.S. adopt policies that 
will help to expand and liberalize trade if 
we are to maintain our position of leader- 
ship and our share of the markets of the 
world. And there are few segments of the 
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American economy to which this position 
is as important as it is to agriculture.” 
Replied Shuman: “We're in favor of the 
reciprocal trade agreements, and we 
would favor the extension of that act with 
broadened authority. One-sixth of our 
production has to be sold abroad. The 
farmer knows he can’t sell this much un- 
less we buy from other countries.” 

Then Shuman went on to level a with- 
ering criticism at Freeman’s domestic 
farm subsidy plans. “Government plan- 
ning inevitably fails,” he said 
decisions on what is to be produced must 
be made on a political basis 
the largest number of voters.” In con- 
trast, said Shuman, a competitive market 
“eliminates the inefficient and rewards 
those who produce things that are needed. 
When we turn to Government to negate 
economic truth and to avoid adjustments 
that are demanded by changing condi- 
tions, we are in reality rejecting God's 
law in favor of man’s law.” 

Shuman’s argument was anathema to 
Freeman. The scrapping of federal farm 
supports and controls, he said, would be 
“disastrously destructive of our farm 
economy and our small-town businesses 
all over America. Millions of farmers 
would be forced to quit. The principal 
survivors would be corporations that 
could buy up bankrupt farms and stay in 
business only because they would be few 
enough to enforce a managed scarcity and 
could limit supply to quantities that 
would bring a profit.’ 

The Farm Bureau and its president re- 
mained unmoved. At week’s end the con- 
vention passed a resolution flatly declar- 
ing that “Government programs for agri- 
culture should be consistent with the law 
of supply and demand.” 


CIVIL DEFENSE 
Cut-Down Shelters 


Four months ago, President Kennedy 
appeared on television to urge that the 
U.S. build shelters to protect against 
nuclear attack. Such a program, he said, 
might well mean the difference between 
national death or survival. But the Ken- 
nedy Administration itself could not seem 
to decide just what sort of shelter pro- 
giam it wanted. And it was only last week, 
in the face of justly impatient criticism, 
that a plan was put forth. 

Appearing at a crowded press confer- 
ence, Deputy Secretary of Defense Ros- 
well Gilpatric announced that the U.S. 
will provide about $500 million to pay for 
slightly more than half the costs of 20 
million community shelters in schools, 
hospitals, libraries, etc. States and the 
communities themselves must pick up the 
rest of the tab for the program, which 
should be completed by mid-1963. To 
qualify for federal funds, each shelter 
must be able to accommodate at least 50 
people. All told, the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration hopes to help furnish at least 
a measure of fallout protection for some 
70 million citizens. 

The U.S. will not share in the costs of 
building shelters in commercial or indus- 
trial buildings. Neither will it participate 
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to please 
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in any sort of shelter program for indi- 
vidual families.* A detailed handbook on 
shelters, titled “Fallout Protection,” which 
was prepared by government civil defense 
experts and the editors of Lire, has been 
jettisoned—to be replaced by a bland 
tract that will be distributed in January. 


LABOR 
The Man in Charge 


Like the old Romans trooping into the 
Colosseum, some of the delegates to the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s fourth biennial convention 
in Bal Harbour, Fla., were excited at the 
prospect of watching a pair of veteran 
gladiators, President George Meany and 
Vice President Walter Reuther, batter 
each. other into a bloody pulp. Meany 








nedy just the week before had urged the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. to practice self-restraint in 
holding down production costs. 

Key Issue. Meany was at his stubborn 
best against his old foe, President Jimmy 
Hoffa of the racket-ridden Teamsters Un- 
ion. Although there was increasing senti- 
ment in the A.F.L.-C.1.0. to take back 
the ousted Teamsters, Meany would have 
none of it so long as Hoffa is president. 
He shoved through a resolution against 
admitting tainted Explained a 
Meany aide: “It’s simply a case of the 
Teamsters yes, Hoffa no.” 

While Meany was running the show 
Reuther publicly deferred to his leader- 
ship, dodged the limelight and set out to 
sell his reforms to the convention. Prod- 
ded by Reuther, the delegates voted to 


unions. 
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Meany & REUTHER IN BAL HARBOUR 


Confronted by a cold ci 


has little use for Reuther—and Reuther, 
in turn, makes small secret of his belief 
that such A.F.L.-C.1.0. problems as de- 
clining membership and jurisdictional dis- 
putes are due mainly to Meany’s thick- 
thumbed leadership. But as the days 
passed at the federation’s convention last 
week, it became perfectly plain that Reu- 
ther was not yet ready to enter the arena 
against Meany. 

Clenching a cold™ cigar between his 
teeth, Meany moved about with complete 
assurance. He patched up his differences 
with A. Philip Randolph, president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, who 
had charged that discrimination against 
Negroes still existed in the A.F.L.-C.1.0., 
He backed a civil rights reform setting 
up a new federation panel to investigate 
discrimination. Also with Meany’s approv- 
al, convention delegates shouted through 
resolutions calling for shorter hours and 
higher pay—even though President Ken- 


There is no shelter in the Washington apart 
ment lives, but Gil 
Maryland 


building where Gilpatric 
patric shelter on his 


farm, where he spends most weekends 


does have a 


gar, one gladiator was not quite ready. 


set up a fund for a new organizing drive. 
On the key issue of the convention—how 
to settle jurisdictional disputes between 
craft and industrial unions—Reuther cam 
paigned for tough arbitration machinery 
that would, if need be, refer disputes to 
the courts for final settlement. 

When Reuther’s proposal deadlocked 
the 29-member executive council, Meany 
led its members into a hotel room and 
kept them there until a compromise was 
struck at 4 a.m. 

Big Fish. Only one delegate rose to 
challenge the plan on the convention flor. 
President Elmer Brown of the Interna 
tional Typographical Union warned that 
the machinery would grind up the small 
unions: “The big fish will eat the little 
fish, and the little fish will eat mud.” If 
the plan was passed, threatened Brown, 
his union might “disassociate” itself from 
the A.F.L.-C.1.0. Unperturbed, Meany 
told him to go right ahead. Then he gav- 
eled through the plan. After that, about 
all that was left was the re-election of 
George Meany as president and Walter 
Reuther as vice president by voice votes 
that rumbled through the smoke-blue hall. 
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REFUGEES 
At War in Miami 


Barrels in the newly opened Habana 
Supermarket sprout stalks of green sugar 
cane; others are filled with hot peppers, 
avocados, rice and black beans. Spanish- 
language newspapers and magazines 
abound on the newsstands, and the air 
is pungent with the aroma of steaming 
black coffee. The sight of Cuban women 
in hip-hugging skirts and slacks is savored 
by Latin loungers on every streetcorner. 
Tickets for the bolita, an illegal lottery, 
are discreetly sold under the counter. The 
scene might well be Havana’s Prado. But 
it is actually downtown Miami. 

"They Just Want a Job." Miami has 
more than 80,000 refugees from Castro's 
Cuba, and others are arriving at the rate 
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chemicals on the night shift of a local 
plant. Ramén Rasco, once a prominent 
Havana lawyer, makes the Miami rounds 
in his battered old Chevrolet station wag- 
on each day, collecting clothes for a dry 
cleaner. His wife Emilia has learned to 
cook—in Havana she had three servants 
—and the two eldest of her six children 
go to special English classes to make 
things easier for them at public school. 
In her drab apartment over a garage, 
Emilia Rasco keeps smiling. “We are 
free,” she explains, “I am happy to be 
here—in spite of all this.” 

Proud Refusals. The refugees accept 
food and money (about $100 a month for 
an average family) from the busy relief 
center operated by the U.S. Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Department, but most 
of them proudly refuse private charity, 





DON UMRBROCK 


Cupans at Miami Revier CENTER 
Hot peppers, bolita, patriotism and pride. 


of 2,000 a week. Obviously, they pose 
economic and social problems to the com- 
munity. But the Cubans themselves are 
more anxious than anyone else to help 
solve those problems. Back home, many 
of them were industrious, upper-middle- 
class citizens, with pleasant homes, cars 
and solid bank accounts. In Miami and 
other U.S. cities where they have settled, 
they are living on the frayed edge of pov- 
erty. They have gratefully accepted Gov- 
ernment handouts—but they are unwill- 
ing to live permanently as public wards. 
“The one thing you notice,” says Edmund 
Cummings, head of the Catholic Relief 
Service’s resettlement division, “is their 
willingness to work. They just want a job, 
whether it be as a porter or a dishwasher. 
They know they have to start at the bot- 
tom of the totem pole.” 

In the wall-to-wall resort hotels and 
restaurants along Miami Beach, most of 
the busboys are now Cubans. A former 
army officer runs a boardinghouse, shares 
a single bedroom with four members of 
his family. A onetime accountant mixes 
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and Miami HEW headquarters receives 
an average $10,000 a month in relief mon- 
ey that is returned by Cuban refugees 
who have found steady work. Cuban busi- 
nessmen avoid making appointments at 
lunchtime—to spare themselves the em- 
barrassment of being unable to reach for 
the check. In public, the refugees are al- 
most always neat and well turned out. 
“If a Cuban woman has a good dress— 
even her only dress—she'll wear it,” ex- 
plains a male Cuban refugee. “If she has 
to wear rags, you won't see her in public.” 

Inevitably, there have been complaints 
from Miamians. But despite charges to 
the contrary, the city’s crime rate has 
actually declined in the past year, even 
though the refugee population has nearly 
tripled. Some home-grown Miamians, 
both Negro and white, grumble that an 
American woman with four children can 
get only $81 in relief each month, while a 
Cuban mother of one can draw up to 
$85. Explains Art Lazell, director of Mi- 
ami’s Cuban Refugee Emergency Center: 
“For the Cuban woman, the level of need 





is greater. You can usually assume the 
person drawing aid for dependent chil- 
dren has some sort of equity—usually 
some sort of established home. The Cu- 
ban refugee coming here has little more 
than she can carry in a suitcase.” 

"How Much You Pay?" The Cubans 
have competed fiercely, especially with 
the city’s Negroes, for menial jobs. Ne- 
gro domestics have started a slanderous 
whispering campaign, admitting that Cu- 
ban women will work for less, but claim- 
ing they cannot be trusted around hus- 
bands in the households where they are 
employed. A Miami druggist explains an 
other cause for resentment: “A Cuban 
comes in here and says in broken English. 
‘How much you pay your soda fountain 
dishwasher?’ I tell him, and he offers to 
work for half as much.” 

Efforts to resettle the refugees in other 
sections of the U.S. have been unsuccess- 
ful, even though job opportunities are 
often better outside Miami. There are an 
estimated 15,000 Cuban refugees in New 
York, 2,000 in Chicago, 4oo in New Oy- 
leans. But the vast majority prefer to 
stick together in Miami, even if it means 
privation, The climate, they point out, is 
similar to Cuba’s—and, looking toward 
the happy day when Fidel Castro is gone, 
Miami will be only a short distance from 
home. Says Laureano Batista Falla, presi- 
dent of the exiled Christian Democratic 
Party: “What distinguishes them from 
other refugees that have to come to the 
United States is that they are here to 
fight to go back. They did not come here 
to settle down and live comfortably. 
Many of them could still be perfectly 
comfortable in Cuba, in a materialistic 
way. They escaped moral disintegration. 
Especially they feared for their children. 
They are at war.” : 


THE SOUTH 
Muted Voice 


Last week, for the first time, the U.S. 
Supreme Court spoke on the subject of 
Negro sit-ins at Southern lunch counters. 
But the court's voice was muted. All nin> 
justices agreed to set aside the 1960 con- 
victions of 16 Negro college students ar- 
rested while trying to break the segrega- 
tion barrier in Baton Rouge eateries. The 
court’s opinion, written by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, dealt only with the fact that 
there had been no evidence that the stu- 
dents were guilty, as charged, of having 
violated a Louisiana disturbing-the-peace 
statute that prohibits anyone from acting 
“in such manner as to unreasonably and 
foreseeably disturb the public.” (The state 
law has since been amended so as to in- 
clude sit-inners specifically. ) 

Basing its decision on such narrow 
grounds, the court gave no hint as to 
what its reaction might be to the appeals 
now pending before it from other sit-in 
demonstrators who have been convicted 
on other charges throughout the South. 
And last week Baton Rouge cops arrested 
72 more Negro students. Among the 
charges: obstructing “the free, convenient 
and normal use” of a sidewalk, 
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Change of Scene 

Appointed last week to succeed retiring 
Judge E. Barrett Prettyman on the nine- 
member bench of the U Court of Ap- 
peals in Washington, D.C.: J. (for James) 
Skelly Wright, 50, who has served for the 
past twelve, event-filled years as judge of 
the Federal District Court for eastern 
Louisiana. Wright won national attention 
with a series of court orders requiring 
desegregation in Louisiana State Univer- 
sity’s professional schools, on New Or- 
leans buses and in the city’s parks. Last 
year Judge Wright's decision to end seg- 
regation in New Orleans public schools— 
on the escalator plan, one grade each year 

-touched off riots that shook the city 
(Tre, Nov. 28, 1960 et seqg.). Although 
Wright and his family have been sub- 
jected to ostracism by some of their 
neighbors and abuse from white suprema- 
cists, the public school ruling has stuck— 
and New Orleans is now among the few 
established enclaves of desegregated pub- 
lic schools in the Deep South. 


"That's What'll Happen" 


Under a federal court order to integrate 
67 parks, 38 playgrounds. eight public 
swimming pools and four golf courses by 
Jan. 15, Birmingham, Ala. (pop. 340,- 
ooo), decided instead to close them. The 
three-member city commission cut off all 
park funds (except $295,000 for the zoo) 
sent out dismissal slips for park employ- 
ees, prepared to seal off sites with no- 
trespassing signs. At about that point, a 
lot of Birmingham's citizens, not neces- 
sarily integrationists, decided that they 
liked their public facilities too much to 
give them up. “Why not keep the parks 
open,’ asked the segregationist Birming- 
ham Post Herald, “and give our people a 
chance to see whether they can continue 
to operate without trouble?” 

Last week some 60° Birmingham tax- 
payers went out on a rainy night to pro- 
test the park closings before recently in- 
stalled Mayor Art Hanes, 44, a onetime 
FBI agent. They made little headway 
with Hanes. Said he, as the meeting got 
under way: “You for opening the parks? 
Then, friend, you're for integration. You 
for closing therh down? Vice versa. It’s 
as simple as that.” 

There could be no successful appeal to 
reason. “You're realistic, Mayor,” pleaded 
a delegate from the Jefferson County 
Women’s Service Legion, “and you must 
know that integration is coming ultimate- 
ly whether we like it or not.’ Snapped 
Hanes: “That's your opinionsmadam.” 

One man in the audience had a par- 
ticular question. “I’m not much bothered 
about niggers coming into that park of 
ours,” he told Hanes, “I can take care of 
myself. But what I want to know, Mayor, 
is, does that no-trespassing order keep me 
from going to the park with my little 
boy and shagging a few fly balls now and 
then?” Hanes, a onetime football and 
baseball star at nearby Birmingham— 
Southern College, smiled. “If it were me 
and my boy, I think I just might slip right 
over rather than deny that boy of mine 
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the sort of pleasures I used to know.” 
At the end of the two-hour meeting 
the mayor remained adamant. “I don’t 
think any of you want a nigger mayor 
or a nigger police chief,” he said. “But 
I tell you, that’s what'll happen if we 
play dead on this park integration.” 


CITIES 
Change for the Changeless 


To thousands of visitors who have 
known and loved Chicago, the city has al- 
ways seemed changeless. But they should 
see it now: Chicago is in the midst of a 
building boom that is transforming its 
downtown area. 

The most ambitious projéct under con- 
struction is the $36 million Marina City, 
which is rising into the sky alongside the 





story headquarters of the United States 
Gypsum Co. 

But the drawing boards hold greater 
changes. Beginning in early 1963, Chicago 
will build a 32-story, $67 million Civic 
Center. Using his familiar materials of 
glass and steel, Chicago Architect Mies 
van der Rohe has designed a 30-story 
$50 million U.S. Courthouse and Federal 
Office Building. Starting from scratch, the 
University of Illinois will build a com- 
pletely self-contained campus for its Chi- 
cago division that will eventually be used 
by 9,000 students. 

Wherever It Is. Chicago’s developers 
are grabbing space wherever they can find 
it. One grandiose plan is to build a $500 
million apartment-hotel-office complex on 
Lake Michigan over the tracks of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. A similar $250 
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Cuicaco’s New (AND OLD) PROFILE 
On the water, over the tracks, into the sky. 


Chicago River. Built around two eye- 
catching, 65-story cylinders, the mul- 
tipurpose development will have 896 
medium-rent apartments, plus a 16-story 
office building, a 1,700-seat theater, a 
1,000-car garage, boat dock, swimming 
pool, ice rink and even a sculpture garden. 

Marina City was the idea of William 
L. McFetridge, president of the 300,000- 
member A.F.L.-C.1.0. Building Service 
Union, who hoped to stem the population 
exodus to the suburbs, give union mem- 
berswmore work within the heart of Chi- 
cago. So promising is Marina City that 
a group of New York banks willingly 
granted it a 97% mortgage. 

More to Come. This year, half a dozen 
major buildings were completed in down- 
town Chicago, including the 41-story, 
marble-faced home office of the United 
Insurance Co. of America and a $10 mil- 
lion, 600-room addition to the Sheraton- 
Chicago Hotel. Now abuilding are another 
half-dozen handsome structures ranging 
from an eight-story headquarters for the 
American College of Surgeons to the 17- 


million project scheduled to begin next 
spring will also rise above the Illinois 
Central's tracks, and the air space above 
Union Station is being measured for a 
$150 million development that will in- 
clude three 20-story office buildings. The 
building boom is furthering the architec- 
tural confusion along Michigan Avenue. 
Last week the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society announced that it will erect a 
modern 35-story structure on an avenue 
site bought from the Chicago Tribune. 

As a whole, Chicago's new buildings 
reflect the influence of Mies van der 
Rohe’s cleanly sculpted rectangles and 
squares. Although a few architects are 
fretful (“We're going to have a fantastic 
glut of office space and apartments’’), 
most are convinced that Chicago is grow- 
ing fast enough to fill the buildings that 
are popping up all over town. Says Wil- 
liam Hartmann, a vice president of Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill: “The boom rep- 
resents the solidification of the Midwest 
as an industrial center and as a place to 
invest.” 
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KATANGESE SOLDIERS SILHOUETTED BY BLAZING RAILROAD CARS 





CONGO 
The Heart of Darkness 


{See Cover) 
The tom-tom must beat this night to 
call our warriors to the fight. Everywhere 


in the bush the army of warriors must 
answer this ancestral call. 
Moise Tshombe, on the 


eve of the U.N. offensive 

In the U.S., the tom-tom of headlines, 
echoing queer names and remote places, 
was becoming all too insistent. It told of 
the United Nations’ painful effort to pac- 
ify a province called Katanga and unify 
an emerging nation called 
many it seemed a strange and 
much of the 
attention. In a sense, it was; the Congo 
crisis hardly compared with the peril of 
war in tense Berlin 


Congo. To 
distant 


venue to win so world’s 


nor was it as immedi- 
ate a danger to peace as the furtive Com- 
munist advances in the paddyfields of 
Southeast Asia. In the U.S. and elsewhere 
many would liked to their 
hands of the whole mess and leave the 
Congolese to fight it out. 

But these days political shock waves 
travel too fast and too far for that: the 
ugly little Congo squabble was not to be 
ignored. As Africa's 
crumble a wobbly 


have wash 


colonial empires 
league of immature 
their place. In 


the U.S. must 


taking 
like it or not 
try to prevent chaos. 

For the West the 


divisive ironies. At 


new countries 1s 


their midst 


situation had its 
Washington’s orders, 
a caravan of giant U.S. Air Force Globe- 
masters hauling Swedish, In 
dian and Ethiopian soldiers to the U.N. 
garrison at Elisabethville. there to fight 
Belgians, Frenchmen and Britons serving 
with the Katanga forces. The NATO 
allies, sorely split over the U.N. interven- 


hours at 


was busy 


tion, discussed a solution for 


their Paris conference. They were really 
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soned arrows will shower our opponents. 


discussing the fate of one man—Katanga’s 
Moise Tshombe, the crafty, flamboyant 
black leader who had taken his copper- 
rich province out of the Congo and called 
it a nation. 

Vivid as a Flag. Republic of Katanga 
was its name, and red, white and green 
were its colors—‘Red for the blood shed 
for Katanga’s freedom, white for purity 
and green for hope,” explained Tshombe 
in an exultant moment. There also were 
three Maltese crosses on his banner—in 
the burnished red-brown of copper. The 
man was as vivid as the flag. He dressed 
his mounted honor guard in plumed hel- 
mets and blazing tunics bought 
hand from the Garde Républicaine in 


second- 


France. and seated them on broken-down 
nags sent up from Rhodesia. He was the 
solemn black defender of white capitalism 
in middle Africa, a rarity; yet he sneered 
at his Belgian sponsors as deceitful, and 
at the U.S. as “cowardly and decadent. 
He was urbane and charming, with a 
clever turn of phrase couched invariably 
in excellent French. But he was 
superstitious enough to blame messengers 
for any bad news they bore, and he was 
volatile and unpredictable; often Tshombe 
ended a conference with U.N. officials 
with a friendly smile, only to walk out 
and hotly them of all 
perfidy. 

This man deep in Africa had his loyal 
list of partisans, and it was 
Their bitterness focused on the U.S. for 
its support of the U.N. action against 
Katanga. Two hundred Katangese youths 
demonstrated at the U.S. consulate in 
Elisabethville them breaking 
into the building before the police finally 
arrived. In Brussels, university students 
threw stones and hunks of metal at the 
windows of the U.S. embassy, shouting 
“Down with the United Nations!” A dep- 
uty in parliament declared hotly that the 
U.S.-backed Congo operation was “sav- 
agery worthy of Mussolini in Ethiopia 
and another Belgian likened the U.N.’s 
U Thant to Goebbels. 

Tshombe had his friends in the U.S 
Congress as well. One vocal group of 
U.S. supporters formed a Committee for 
Aid to Katanga Fighters; its 
roster ranged from respectable conserva- 
right-wing ultras and included 
Southern righters as Racist 
Eastland of Mississippi. 


also 


accuse sorts ol 


growing, 


some ol 


Freedom 


tives to 
such 
Senator James 
They reasoned that 
the few African leaders who are proven 
anti-Communists and friendly to the white 


states 


Ishombe is one of 


man. Katanga, continued the argument 
has a right to self-determination if it 
prefers independence from the central 
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government, particularly since it is by 
far the stablest of all Congolese provinces. 

The U.S. Position. Throughout the up- 
roar, and despite grave misgiving (see 
Press), the U.S. Government held to its 
policy: Tshombe must end his secession 
and recognize the central government for 
the greater good of the Congo as a whole, 
not to mention the peace of Africa. 

To the “self-determination” argument, 
the U.S. replied that Tshombe does not 
speak for all of Katanga, and that, at any 
rate, the principle of self-determination 
cannot be indiscriminately invoked by 
any territory or province. Neither the 
Congo nor Katanga is a nation in anything 
like the modern sense, but, as the U.S. 
sees it, the Congo as a whole, with its 
continuous 75-year history as a Belgian 
colony, has a more sensible claim to 
nationhood than one of its parts. 

As for the anti-Communist argument, 
the Washington reply went as follows: 
the central Congo government of Premier 
Cyrille Adoula, already shaky enough, 
cannot survive much longer if Tshombe's 
defiance of its authority continues in- 
definitely. And without Adoula, whom 
Washington regards as the Congo's ablest, 
most reliable leader, the way would be 
wide open to the Reds. In that event, 
Tshombe’s anti-Communism would be of 
little help, even if his opposition to the 
Reds were as solid as advertised (which 
the U.S. doubts). 

History of Failure. U.N.—and Ameri- 
can—involvement in the Congo was all 
but inevitable the moment, in 1959, when 
Belgium hastily and irresponsibly agreed 
to withdraw from a colony it had never 
prepared for independence. Into the re- 
sultant vacuum were swept a bewildering 
array of 65 political parties. One dom- 
inant—but erratic and unstable—figure 
emerged: Patrice Lumumba. Head of a 
shaky coalition regime that took control 
of the Congo, after free elections, in June 
1960, Lumumba favored strong central 
government. This was anathema to 
Tshombe, who had no intention of sharing 
the wealth of his mineral-rich province 
with the central government and the 
Congo's poorer provinces. “The Katanga 
cow.” his followers said, “will not be 
milked by Lumumba’s serpents.” 

Lumumba’s inability to cope with the 
raping and looting turmoil that imme- 
diately followed independence — gave 
Tshombe the excuse he needed. On July 
rt, 1960, Katanga seceded on the pretext 
that it was the only way to prevent the 
disorders from spreading int6 the prov- 
ince. Ever since, both the U.N. and the 
central government have’ tried to get 
Katanga back under the wing of Leopold- 
ville. At the Coquilhatville Conference 
last April, Tshombe was put under house 
arrest. kept until he agreed to join the 
central parlidment. But back home in 
Katanga. he reneged on his agreement. 
Tshombe continually defied U.N. orders 
to get rid of the Belgian and other white 
soldiers (see box, p. 20) who were his 
major support. Finally last August, U.N. 
troops began an ill-fated action to force 
Tshombe to end his secession—an action 
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that ended in a humiliating cease-fire 
maintaining the status quo and in Dag 
Hammarskjold’s fatal air crash. 

Against this background of frustration 
and failure, the U.S. decided to back the 
U.N.’s latest move against Katanga, for 
all its undoubted risks. Last week Wash- 
ington refused to go along with the de- 
mands of Britain and France for an im- 
mediate cease-fire at any cost. From the 
White House and the State Department 
came the line: No _ cease-fire until 
Tshombe agrees to negotiate a satisfac- 
tory settlement with Adoula. This did not 
mean that the U.S. wanted to destroy 
Moise Tshombe. He has a following and 
a talent for leadership too rare to dispense 
with. But to survive, insisted the U.S., he 
would have to use that talent for the 
Congo, not just Katanga. By week's end 














went on at its slow-motion pace in the 
sticky heat; but the Royale, the U.N.’s 
seven-story main Congo headquarters, was 
alive with activity. Aides scurried in and 
out of the office of burly Irish General 
Sean McKeown, chief of the U.N. Congo 
military force, who was busy reading re- 
ports on the fighting and firing off fresh 
orders to the air and ground commanders 
in Katanga itself, 1,000 miles away. 

A few feet away, there was a bustle of 
another kind in the wake of Tshombe's 
appeal to Kennedy; there, U Thant’s spe- 
cial representative, Ralph Bunche, and the 
regular U.N. Congo civilian chief, Swe- 
den’s Dr. Sture Linner, worked to get the 
agreement of the wary Central Congolese 
Prime Minister, Cyrille Adoula, on terms 
for a Tshombe-Adoula “summit” parley. 
But Leopoldville’s key man now would 
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IrtsH Troops BOARDING GLOBEMASTER AT LEOPOLDVILLE 
"| look like a Yankee now, and Yankees are very tough guys. 


the U.N. was in the center of Elisabeth- 
ville, and Tshombe reportedly had fled to 
the Rhodesian border. 

But before these events, the world wit- 
nessed a week of untidy fighting and hasty 
diplomatic moves. 

Toward a Summit. At midweek, sensing 
the imminent U.N. offensive, Tshombe 
put out peace feelers. To President Ken- 
nedy went a direct personal plea that “as 
a free man and as a Christian,” he name a 
conciliator and stop the fighting. Kennedy 
wired back his prompt agreement and 
nominated his ambassador in Leopoldville, 
Edmund Asbury Gullion, to take on the 
task. But the U.N. pressure would not be 
relaxed unless Tshombe produced hard 
evidence of sincerity—in other words, 
until he left Elisabethville and met with 
Adoula. 

Throughout all this, the Congo was a 
weird mixture of choler and calm. In Leo- 
poldville. the central government's capital 
in the Congo River basin, life for most 


be U.S. Ambassador Gullion, 48. Ken- 
tucky-born Ed Gullion was a good choice 
for the job of conciliator; his talent for 
analysis of tricky problems had been pol 
ished by duty on the State Department's 
policy planning staff, and later on the 
U.S. Disarmament Agency; Gullion’s skill 
at handling people matured in long service 
at a half-dozen posts abroad. 

The Airlift. Meanwhile, 15 miles out- 
side Leopoldville, at Ndjili Airport, the 
big U.S. airlift of troops and equipment 
continued. One day a battalion of sweating 
Ethiopians trudged silently into the gap- 
ing mouth of a U.S. Air Force Globe- 
master. Crammed into the plane with 
them were 45,000 Ibs. of ammunition and 
rations and 14 gleaming white Jeeps. An- 
other day, the troops might be Swedish or 
Irish, the scene otherwise the same. Said 
Ambassador Gullion: “The Congo govern- 
ment leaders recognize that the U.N. 
effort is the salvation of their country. 
and that within the U.N. effort the U.S. 
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airlift is vital. The size itself of the 
Globemasters has an effect on people here 
—we reckoned on that too.” 

It was one of the longest airlifts the 
U.S. had ever run; to haul a company of 
Irish troops from Dublin, for example, 
was a 5,000-mile hop. Time-Lire Cor- 
respondent Judson Gooding flew the final 
lap, from Leo to Eville, with a planeload 
of 76 Swedish reinforcements. The plane 
kept to 9,500 ft., just in case of an un- 
known antiaircraft gun in the hands of the 
Congolese below. but the young Swedes 
did not seem concerned. One had bought 
some U.S. insignia at an American PX 
and said: “I look like a Yankee now, and 
Yankees are very tough guys. I want to 
go over there and see what it is like to 
fight. Besides, the money is good—double 
what we get paid in Sweden.” As the big 
bird neared Elisabethville, one of the crew 
broke out .45s for the officers, carbines 
for the enlisted men; there might be 
trouble on the ground. Landing guidance 
came from another nearby bird, which 
was heading back the other way. “Make 
a real steep approach and stay north of 
the field to avoid the town,” he radioed. 
There was no sign of trouble on the 
ground, but in 23 minutes flat the Globe- 
master was unloaded and airborne again. 

Something Unreal. In Elisabethville, 
peppery Indian Brigadier K.A.S. Raja and 
his civilian counterpart, Australia’s George 
Ivan Smith, for most of the week had 
been content to secure and hold islands 
of strength around the city. Two were at 
the old and new airports on the northern 
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outskirts; another was east of the city, at 
a camp where 30,000 restive, Tshombe- 
hating Baluba tribesmen were kept in 
protective custody by Swedish and Irish 
troops. As reinforcements arrived to fill 
the gaps, these and other strongpoints 
formed a solid crescent around the north- 
ern outskirts. 

The U.N. patrols seldom strayed far 
from these redoubts; the rest of Elisa- 
bethville belonged exclusively to Katan- 
ga’s soldiers, black and white, who wan- 
dered the streets or stood guard. There 
was something unreal about the whole 
thing. As the U.N.’s General McKeown 
put it, after a flying visit to Elisabethville 
early in the week, “We are not fighting a 
battle in the usual sense.” It was master- 
ful understatement. 

The Katanga struggle had been a 
wacky if bitter war with no front line, no 
clear victories or defeats, and not even 
very many deaths (13 U.N., 30 Katangese 
before the U.N.’s major drive). But 
there was plenty of shooting, especially 
when the U.N. planes swooped down on 
the city from their Kamina base, 260 
miles away. In a quiet, bungalow-lined 
side street, where some of the remaining 
white housewives strolled with their chil- 
dren, the whoosh of a low-flying U.N. jet 
brought sudden pandemonium as Katanga 
soldiers and hastily armed civilians 
jumped from their cars or stepped off the 
sidewalk to fire excitedly with pistols, 
tommy guns and rifles. 

The U.N. was often using its jets (six 
Indian Canberras, five Swedish Saabs, 


four Ethiopian Sabres) as much for the 
psychological effect as for the physical 
damage to Tshombe’s jittery soldiers. 

Atom Smashing. But the planes also 
had their lethal uses. Out of the blue one 
morning, the Swedish Saabs showed up 
with guns blazing over the copper-mining 
town of Kolwezi, 150 miles northwest of 
Elisabethville on Katanga’s only rail line 
to the Atlantic Ocean. Within minutes, 
half a dozen railway locomotives and cars 
were out of action; then, with a roar, the 
town’s main fuel tanks, filled with thou- 
sands of gallons of diesel oil, went up in a 
leaping column of flame and smoke. Near 
by was the village of Luilu, site of a big 
copper and cobalt refinery of Katanga’s 
Union Miniére du Haut-Katanga; there, 
a few rounds of cannon and rocket fire 
knocked out the powerhouse transformers 
and punched holes in some building walls. 
Next day, U.N. Ethiopian flyers zoomed 
out to strike at other targets—first Ka- 
tanga’s old uranium mine at Shinkolobwe, 
which produced the U-235 for the U.S.’s 
first atom bomb, then at Luena, a coal- 
mining center. 

At midweek, the U.N. added up its 
“kills” so far: five Katangese planes de- 
stroyed on the ground, 39 trucks, three 
armored cars, one helicopter, two fuel 
dumps, and half a dozen railroad loco- 
motives. Crying economic murder, Moise 
Tshombe accused the U.N. of planning 
Katanga’s industrial destruction. ‘This 
day will be marked with a white stone by 
the capitalist bourgeoisie to mark the 
story of its decadence,” he cried. U.N. 
officials retorted that they were striking 
at the industry and transport that might 
serve Tshombe’s cause. But the question 
arose in many countries: Whatever the 
merits of the U.N. mission, was this 
kind of destruction necessary? 

An Unhealthy Roof. On the ground, 
the battle in Elisabethville seesawed in- 
conclusively. One minute, the streets were 
full; next minute, people were scattering 
in all directions at the sound of incoming 
shells or a long, looping machine-gun 
burst from a distant weapon. Often a bar- 
rage caught Katanga’s loyal whites of the 
home guard in mid-Scotch or mid-meal 
at an Elisabethville bistro. “Ah, it is time 
to go,” shrugged one 24-year-old as the 
crump of nearby gunfire sent the lunch- 
time customers to the floor at one restau- 
rant. Shouldering his rifle, he left in the 
direction of the shooting. 

One U.N. salvo landed smack in the 
center of the city, scoring a direct hit on 
a beauty parlor and shattering the win- 
dows of the Belgian airline, Sabena, as 
well as other offices along the street. U.N. 
salvos also hit Prince Leopold Hospital. 
The U.N. troops’ performance seemed 
particularly sloppy, but Katangese fire 
often was not much more discriminating: 
many rounds fell into the Baluba camp, 
killing at least ten hapless tribesmen. 

The Katanga gunners’ main target was 
the U.N. headquarters. One afternoon, 
two Belgian whites in civilian clothes, 
carrying the tube, tripod and ‘shells of a 
mortar, walked down a street in the cen- 
ter of town, set up their weapon in a 
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used-car lot; then, casually, they began 
bombarding the U.N. office building five 
blocks away. The fire of little. informal 
squads like this one was remarkably ac- 
curate—they were getting instructions 
from the roof of the tallest building in 
town, the new hospital, which the U.N, 
later captured. 

Biding Its Time. At first, it seemed 
curious that the U.N. did not follow up 
its plane and mortar bombardment with 
an all-out strike against the positions of 
the Katangese in the city. But delay had 
its purpose. Fact was, the U.N. was gath- 
ering strength for an attack that could not 
lose. The U.N. now had 4,500 men to 
Tshombe’s 2,000. More reinforcements 
were coming in by air, plus 1o6-mm. and 
75-mm. field pieces, as well as bazookas 
Jeeps, food and ammunition. 

There was deep, burning bitterness 
among the Katangese—blacks as well as 
the white settlers—at the U.N.’s show of 
strength. “Photograph the tears. It’s the 
tears you like, isn't it?” shrieked one 
weeping man to the foreign news photog- 
raphers at work in the shell-torn streets. 
And the people of Elisabethville would 
never forget or forgive the bomb blasts 
that killed the innocent; a wild-eyed Bel- 
gian drove up to a group of foreign cor- 
respondents, shouting “Look, look at the 
work of the American gangsters!” In the 
back seat were two bloodied civilians and 
a dead child in its mother’s arms. 

Tshombe left his pink and white stucco 
residence to tour the shattered wards of 
Prince Leopold Hospital, stopping to offer 
sympathy and thanks to the wounded. 
Said he: “Your wounds are not in vain.” 
Fhen he made his last-ditch tom-tom ap- 
peal to his warriors: “Poisoned arrows will 
shower on our opponents; each onusien 
U.N. soldier | will be a corpse.’ 

The First Millionaire. In the bush, few 
if any of the warriors took up their weap- 
ons, but this was due perhaps as much to 








Mepic & Nun MovinG THE Deap IN ELISABETHVILLE 
Whatever the merits of the U.N. mission, its aim was often clumsy. 


bad communications as to disobedience; 
although Tshombe has virtually no sup- 
port among the Balubas in the northern 
half of Katanga, he is strongly backed by 
the proud Lunda people of the south. It 
was there, in the Lulua River country 
along the Angola border, at Sandoa, that 
Moise Tshombe grew to manhood, the 
first son of the region’s richest tribesman. 
His father Joseph was a thriving merchant 
with a string of 16 village stores that 
eventually grew into a sawmill, a hotel 
plantations, a fleet of trucks, and a proud 
title for his firm: “J. Kapenda Tshombe 
et Fils.” Joseph Tshombe became, in fact, 
the first Congolese franc millionaire. 
Joseph was determined that his son 
should build the family firm still bigger. 


TERENCE SPENCER 


KATANGESE Kips Storm U.S. CONSULATE 
Some would never forgive. 
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So, after finishing his course at the local 
Methodist mission’s primary and second- 
ary school, young Moise was sent off to 
nearby Kanene to win his degree at the 
Methodist teachers college. He even took 
a correspondence course in bookkeeping. 
A gregarious, gay fellow, Moise seemed 
less interested in commerce than in good 
times and cars—one big Ford particularly 
impressed the local girls. The lad first had 
a go at running the family firm in Elisa- 
bethville, the big city itself, then branched 
out with a group of village stores of his 
own. But his ventures collapsed. 

Not One Family. It seemed time to 
try another field. Turning to politics 
Tshombe put to use his two big assets. 
One was a jovial, easy charm. The other 
was his father-in-law; young Moise had 
married the daughter of Bako Ditende, a 
prominent chief of the Lunda tribe, later 
to become Mwata Yamvo Ditende Yawa 
Nawezi III, supreme ruler of all the 
Lunda. Ditende’s influence helped when 
Tshombe sought and won a seat on the 
Elisabethville city council (a tame advi- 
sory body under the thumb of the Belgian 
provincial governor) in 1947, then moved 
up to the Katanga provincial council. 

In the ferment for Congolese independ- 
ence, it was only natural that Moise 
Tshombe would be in on the founding in 
1959 of Katanga’s first full-fledged politi- 
cal party, the Confédération des Associa- 
tions du Katanga (Conakat). The new 
group was backed chiefly by Tshombe’s 
(and his father-in-law’s) own fiercely in- 
dependent Lunda tribesmen, who were 
happy enough to win freedom from the 
Belgians but had no great desire to be 
part of one big Congo family, since most 
of the vast mineral deposits were located 
right down in Katanga’s southern tip— 
Lunda country. 

Uncle Tshombe. Thus Tshombe, now 
Conakat’s president, held out fiercely 
against the idea of a tightly unitary cen- 
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ORE emotional overtones were 
attached to the word “mercenar- 
ies” than to almost any other factor 
in the Katanga war. To the newly 
independent Afro-Asian nations (and 
to many U.S. liberals) who still regard 
imperialism as the paramount issue in 
world affairs, Katanga’s white officers 
and soldiers were hired killers, sinister 
remnants of colonialism. This line. 
of course, has been happily aided by 
the Communists. Supporters of Moise 
Tshombe. however, insist that “mer- 
cenary” is merely an inflammatory 
term; all underdeveloped nations need 
foreign assistance (the U.S. sends 
thousands of officers and men abroad 
in its military aid missions). and be- 
sides many of the white troops in 
Katanga are only unpaid irregulars. 
The true mercenaries, complain the 
Tshombe supporters, are the U.N. 
troops in the Congo. fighting in a war 
in which they have no interest. 


. 
Both sides are right. Some of Ka- 
tanga’s mercenaries are adventurers; 
some are extremist former French 
army officers, disillusioned with De 
Gaulle’s Algerian policy; and some are 
white Katangese. appalled by the U.N. 
shelling their homes and businesses. 

The toughest of the breed can now 
be seen sipping beer nightly in a seedy, 
side-street club in Brussels known as 
Les Amitiés Katangaises, which has 
become a refuge for former Belgian 
mercenaries deported from the Con- 
go. Hardened professionals. they are 
called les affreux—the horrible ones. 
Under a two-year contract to Tshom- 
be. they were paid an average salary 
of $300 a month, were given a month's 
holiday in Europe after a year’s serv- 
ice. Two-thirds of their monthly sal- 
ary was deposited in Belgian francs 
in a Brussels bank. Their reasons for 
joining Tshombe’s forces varied. “I 
was somebody; all those people looked 
up to me,” said one status-conscious 
hireling. “Even a Katangese major 
always tried to salute me.” Added a 
middle-aged former mercenary: “The 
Katangese didn’t try to rape our 
wives.” Some are more pro-Katanga 
than Tshombe himself: “The rest 
of the Congo can go to hell. We lived 
like brothers with our Katangese 
friends.” 

But most had gone for the adven- 
ture. “Plenty of lolly [money] and 
plenty of fun,” said a South African 
masseur who had joined Katanga’s 
army. One adventurer nostalgically re- 
called a successful campaign against 
a U.N. supply depot. “We lived like 
kings on the loot we found there.” 
he says. “A pile of corned beef and 
150,000 bottles of beer.” 

Violently anti-U.N., the Belgian 
mercenaries scorn the caliber of U.N. 


WHO ARE THE “MERCENARIES? 


troops. “The Irish and the Swedes 
make a lot of noise about being won- 
derful soldiers.” says one Belgian with 
characteristicbitterness. “But they’renot 
worth a damn. All the Ethiopians are 
former criminals. The Gurkhas aren't 
human. They're not black and they're 
not white. They're macagues | apes |.” 
The U.S.support of the U.N. causes rage : 
“Kennedy is a doubly filthy macaque. 
He’s not only American; he’s Irish too.” 

Most of Tshombe’'s staff work was 
coordinated by French army veterans 
seasoned in Indo-China and Algeria. 
Ablest and best known is Major René 
Faulkes. a thin, ascetic ex-para officer 
who was left for dead in Indo-China 
and who became notorious in Algeria 
for torturing French sympathizers of 
the F.L.N. Faced with a treason rap 
in France, many of the French mer- 
cenaries are acutely sensitive about 
publicity; they have threatened to kill 
photographers and television camera- 
men who have attempted to take their 
pictures. “The French are brave, reso- 
lute. and fanatical,” says a former 
U.N. official. “Most of them are Al- 
gerian extremists of the type who 
think De Gaulle is a Communist. 
They're tough babies.” 

But of the “tough babies,” few are 
now left in Katanga. Most were re- 
moved by the U.N.; others quit when 
their pay and allowances were cut and 
their authority reduced. Never more 
than 7oo in number, their strength 
has shrunk to approximately too. 
Around this nucleus has formed a rag- 
tail army of European civilians—not 
so much mercenaries, says one U.S. 
correspondent, as minutemen. 
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They range from Belgian teen-agers 
to businessmen who moonlight as sol- 
diers; at least half a dozen Union 
Miniére du Haut-Katanga executives 
have reportedly doffed their dark busi- 
ness suits for camouflage outfits. One 
Elisabethville butcher sells meat in 
his shell-pocked shop all day, fights 
the U.N. most of the night. 

This irregular home guard use auto- 
mobiles for tanks and carry a bizarre 
assortment of weapons that ranges 
from revolvers to ancient muzzle- 
loaders and World War I rifles; am- 
munition is packed in plastic airlines 
bags. They patrol the streets in sports 
shirts and slacks, stuff sandwich ra- 
tions into their hip pockets. These 
whites have small regard for Tshombe 
or Africans, but they are determined to 
fight for their property—and against 
what they regard as the blundering 
brutality of the U.N. troops. 

Outgunned and outmanned, the re- 
maining “mercenaries” were no match 
for the U.N. forces. Where once they 
were the bulwark of Tshombe’s forces, 
they are now only a tattered remnant. 





















tral government when all the Congo's 
African leaders sat down at the famous 
1960 Round Table Conference in Brus- 
sels to discuss a future independent Con- 
go. It was there that his colleagues first 
began to notice the array of white ad- 
visers who were constantly at Tshombe’s 
elbow, passing him notes, whispering sug- 
gestions, Some were from Union Miniére 
du Haut-Katanga, the huge. Belgian-con- 
trolled corporation that mines and proc- 
esses Katanga’s rich veins of copper and 
cobalt; other advisers were from Ka- 
tanga’s powerful white settler group; they, 
like Tshombe, had a large stake in an 
independent, or at least partially auton- 
omous, Katanga. 

Noting his reliance on whites, a U.S. 
newsman nicknamed him “Uncle Tshom- 
be.” The advisers soon became a cause 
of controversy at the parley. Yelled Pa- 
trice Lumumba, a skinny -young firebrand 
from Stanleyville whose histrionics were 
already grabbing headlines: “I demand 
the immediate withdrawal from this con- 
ference room of all white advisers! 
Tshombe doesn't dare open his mouth 
until he has received a slip of paper from 
the European behind him!” 

The “unitarians” won at the conference, 
and Tshombe lost; but even as he packed 
for the trip home. the stubborn Katangese 
was muttering a word that later would 
echo far: Secession. 

Tribal Traditions. In his policy of 
secession, no one could say with accuracy 
that Tshombe spoke for all Katanga, or 
even half. But Tshombe’s supporters, in- 
cluding the Lunda, make up no more than 
one-third of the population; he would 
risk his life by traveling in some regions 
of the Baluba north, where he is hated 
for his tribal affiliation and for the mur- 
derous, plundering raids of his Lunda 
army units against opposition Baluba vil- 
lages last summer. 

But Katanga’s President—the title he 
took after formal declaration of the Re- 
public last July—was widely admired by 
most southern Katangese not only for his 
stout resistance to the onusiens but for his 
gracious, smiling manner and for the 
dignity of his somber grey suits. He is 
never late for an appointment, often ar- 
rives five minutes early, then waits out- 
side, homburg in hand, until the hour. He 
is no playboy; often. at a conference of 
African bigwigs, Tshombe will retire to ~ 
his room with a book while the rest of 
the boys go out nightclubbing. 

Secession swelled his ego. Elisabethville 
is plastered with Tshombe portraits dis- 
tributed by his aides; they are usually 
emblazoned with a slogan: “JI souffre 
pour vous; soyez digne de lui |He is 
suffering for you; be worthy of him|].” 

Mining Money. In his five months 
of “independence,” Tshombe was rightly 
credited with heading the slickest, tidiest 
and best policed of all the fragments of 
the old Congo. He paid the police, paved 
the streets and repaired the waterworks 
from a source of cash no other province 
enjoys. It is the cut Tshombe gets from 
Katanga’s Union Miniére, the firm that 
produces 8% of the world’s copper, 60% 
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of its cobalt, as well as cadmium, zinc, 
silver, etc. Union Miniére this year is due 
to hand Tshombe’s regime some $52 mil- 
lion in dividends, mineral export taxes 
and other fees, enough to cover at least 
80% of his entire budget. More than that, 
Union Miniére is the Congo’s biggest em- 
ployer, paying salaries to more than 30,- 
ooo Katangese workers, who enjoy free 
hospitals, model homes and many other 
welfare benefits. It also produces the elec- 
tric power for all of Katanga. 

When the Congo got its independence 
last year, the portfolio of 18% of Union 
Miniére stock, once “held in trust for the 
Congolese people” by the Congo's Bel- 
gian colonial administration, was sup- 
posed to be handed over to the new 
central government; somehow the trans- 
fer never occurred. Once Katanga de- 
clared itself independent, all the pay- 
ments flowed into the National Bank of 
Katanga; Union Miniére shrugs and says 
it was forced by Tshombe’s government 
to hand over the money. 

Holding Companies. Control of Union 
Miniére is at the Brussels headquarters 
of Belgium’s huge Société Générale, the 
giant holding company with interests in 
many other parts of the Congo. But a 
little-known fact is Britain’s big interest 
in the firm through the London-domi- 
nated Tanganyika Concessions  Ltd., 
which holds 144% of Union Miniére 
shares, in 1959 enjoyed $45 million in 
dividends. This explained at least part of 
the noisy protests in Britain’s Parliament 
(many M.P.s frankly admitted personal 
financial interest) and last week's pres- 
sure on Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
to back Moise Tshombe and stop the 
U.N.’s Katanga intervention. 

During the Katanga fighting. there has 
been little doubt that the bomb racks for 
Tshombe’s Dornier bombers were fitted 
in Union Miniére’s big machine shops. 
Tshombe also put to, good use Union 
Miniére’s extensive telephone and radio 
system for his communications and en- 
joyed its transport facilities. But late last 
week, even the resources of Union Miniére 
could now no longer change the course 
of the Katanga war. 

The Blue Helmets. It was raining hard 
when the U.N. moved out of its strong- 
hold for the fifal drive against Tshombe’s 
troops; in the van were the little Indian 
Gurkha soldiers, best by far of all the 
U.N. fighters. Within hours they had 
pushed the retreating, disorganized Ka- 
tangese back to the very center of Elisa- 
bethville, where a desperate.few set up 
mortars in front of the Hotel Leopold II 
in a last-ditch stand. At thé refugee-filled 
hotel, guests were packed five and six 
to a room, and dozens more slept on the 
floor of the lobby; the dining room be- 
gan rationing its food at the rate of two 
sandwiches per person per day. Then, 
abruptly, the lights and water went off 
all over town; at hospitals, emergency 
power units were switched on for X-ray 
machines and operating tables, but nurses 
had to put buckets out to collect rain- 
water pouring from the roofs in the tor- 
rential downpour. 
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Katangese snipers operated at every 
street corner in the downtown area, but 
despite the danger, people dashed from 
their homes to nearby shops to buy es- 
sentials from the fast-disappearing stocks. 
Those who had battery radios heard the 
local U.N. radio station broadcast reassur- 
ing bulletins urging the populace to keep 
calm. “The blue helmets are your friends 
and are only here to restore order,” it re- 
peated every few minutes. 

At the other end of town, in the peace- 
ful southern outskirts, the Katangese de- 
fenders were readying hasty barricades, 
certain that the city center would soon 
be in U.N. hands. Sure enough, word 
came that Swedish and Irish units had 
overrun Camp Massart, the main Ka- 
tanga gendarmerie enclave; the backbone 


ficult problem. Even if Tshombe agrees— 
in effect at gunpoint—to join a Congo 
federation, the specific degree of each 
province’s independence must be worked 
out, including the question of who dis- 
poses of Katanga’s income. 

Adoula is under pressure from the U.S. 
to be generous toward Tshombe, if he is 
willing to end the secession. The question 
remains how generous Adoula can afford 
to be without weakening his own position 
in the eyes of his supporters and his 
left-wing rivals. Any major concessions 
to Tshombe will produce charges from 
Communist-supported Gizenga that the 
central government has sold out to the 
colonial interests. Adoula’s prestige has 
not been helped by the fact that, so far 
at least, the U.N. has operated against 





Gizenca & ADOULA 
Beyond the battle, staggering tasks. 


of the resistance was broken, and one by 
one the Katanga roadblocks at key inter- 
sections were cleared away. 

U.N. troops were now within a few 
yards of Tshombe’s residence itself. But 
now Tshombe was gone. From his tem- 
porary frontier refuge at Kipushi on the 
Northern Rhodesia-Katanga line, he could 
step out of Katanga to safety on a mo- 
ment’s notice. Rhodesia’s Sir Roy Welen- 
sky had already offered him haven “any 
time he wants it.” 

Fear & Reluctance. With the U.N. more 
or less controlling Elisabethville and with 
Tshombe in flight, the U.N. had pre- 
sumably reached its “limited objectives” 
of freedom of movement in Katanga. But 
what of the long-range objectives involv- 
ing a Congo settlement? 

Even if there is no further fighting, 
getting Tshombe and Adoula to meet will 
be difficult enough. Tshombe is afraid of 
going to Leopoldville, fearing for his safe- 
ty, and for prestige reasons Adoula is 
reluctant to meet Tshombe elsewhere. The 
terms of an agreement, once a meeting is 
arranged, will present an even more dif- 


Katanga entirely without the help of the 
central government’s weak, undisciplined 
army. Adoula eagerly offered this help, 
but the U.N. declined. 

Negotiating an agreement with 
Tshombe, tempering the bitterness left in 
Katanga, strengthening Adoula enough to 
enable him to cope with Gizenga, building 
a reasonably efficient and civilized ad- 
ministration in the Congo—all these are 
staggering tasks looming beyond the bat- 
tle of Katanga. It is inconceivable that 
they can be carried out by the Congo- 
lese without outside help, which presum- 
ably will have to come from or through 
the U.N. Contemplating the travail of the 
Congo, which has a large Roman Catholic 
population, Pope John XXIII said last 
week: “Just as it was about to harvest, 
from political independence, the long- 
awaited fruits of comfort and peaceful 
effort, behold this blessed land is bathed 
in blood . . . We turn beseechingly to 
those who can and must intervene with 
disinterested advice, with light of right, 
to help in re-establishing peace in this 
country.” 
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AFRICA 
"Arise & Shine...” 


The weather in his native Natal is usu- 
ally mild and sunny this time of year, but 
as Albert John Luthuli strolled along the 
streets of Oslo last week in a temperature 
of 14° F., an inner glow kept him com- 
fortable. Said South Africa's Luthuli, the 
former Zulu chief who was in Oslo to re- 
ceive the delayed 1960 Nobel Peace Prize: 
“T do not feel the cold because I am meet- 
ing so many warmhearted people.” 

Admirers sent dozens of gifts to his 
three-room hotel suite, about the same 
size as the tin-roofed, concrete-block bun- 
galow back home in Groutville to which 
the Verwoerd regime restricts him. He 
went on a shopping spree with his wife, 
delighted photographers by throwing a 
few snowballs outside the Norwegian 
Storting (Parliament). But it was when 
Luthuli rose in the great hall of Oslo Uni- 
versity to make his acceptance speech, 
and at a dinner the next evening, that 
he lifted the occasion far above mere 
warmth or politics. Dressed in his tribal 
costume—flowing blue-and-black _ robe, 
leopardskin cap with monkey tails, a 
necklace of leopard’s teeth—Luthuli 
spoke for all that is best in black Africa, 
showing an intellectual’s perspective, the 
devoutness of a mission-educated Chris- 
tian, and the faith in nonviolence that has 
always marked his career. 

God & Race. He reminded his listeners 
that, compared with Europe's own bitter 
revolutions and civil wars, Africa’s pres- 
ent revolution is both orderly and quick, 
its end “within sight of our own genera- 
tion.” Of his homeland, Luthuli said: ‘It 
is not necessary for me to speak at length 
about South Africa. It is a museum piece 
in our time, a hangover from the dark 
past of mankind, a relic of an age which 
everywhere else is dead or dying. Here the 
cult of race superiority and of white su- 
premacy is worshiped like a god. . . Thus 
it is that the golden age of Africa's inde- 
pendence is also the dark age of South 
Africa’s decline and retrogression. 

“To remain neutral, in a situation where 
the laws of the land virtually criticized 
God for having created men of color, 
was the sort of thing I could not, as a 
Christian, tolerate . . . How great is the 
paradox and how much greater the honor 
that an award in support of peace and the 
brotherhood of man should come to one 
who is a citizen of a country where the 
brotherhood of man is an illegal doctrine. 

“Outlawed, banned, censured, pro- 
scribed and prohibited; where to work, 
talk or campaign for the realization in 
fact and deed of the brotherhood of man 
is hazardous, punished with banishment 
or confinement without trial or imprison- 
ment; where effective democratic chan- 
nels to peaceful settlement of the race 
problem have never existed these 300 
years, and where white minority power 
rests on the most heavily armed and 
equipped military machine in Africa.” 

Enmity & Amity. Still, he offered hope 
for his continent, and friendship for his 
foes. “This is Africa’s age—the dawn of 
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her fulfillment—yes, the moment when 
she must grapple with destiny to reach 
the summits of sublimity saying, ours was 
a fight for noble values and worthy ends, 
and not for lands and the enslavement of 
man. Still licking the scars of past wrongs 
perpetrated on her, could she not be mag- 
nanimous and practice no revenge? Her 
hand of friendship scornfully rejected, 
her pleas for justice and fair play spurned, 
should she not nonetheless seek to turn 
enmity into amity? 

“In a strife-torn world, tottering on the 
brink of complete destruction by man- 
made nuclear weapons, a free and inde- 
pendent Africa is in the making, in an- 
swer to the injunction and challenge of 
history: ‘Arise and shine, for thy light 
is come.’ ” 


UNITED NATIONS 
Red China Rebuff 


The U.S. discovered last week that it 
had far more support than anticipated in 
keeping Red China out of the United 
Nations. After ten days of denunciation 
and debate, of palaver and _ politicking, 
the issue at last came before the General 
Assembly—and the U.S. won by a handier 
margin than last year. 

First item was the U.S.-inspired pro- 
posal that held that any change in China’s 
representation was an “important ques- 
tion” requiring a two-thirds vote for ac- 
tion. To get this proposal accepted re- 
quired only a simple majority. It got far 
more than that, carrying by 61 to 34. 
Next came an amendment by Cambodia, 
Ceylon and Indonesia, which in effect 
urged the admission to the U.N. of two 
Chinas—the Red mainland and National- 
ist Formosa. It was voted down 45-30, 
with 28 abstentions. 

Finally, the Assembly voted on the vi- 
tal Soviet Union resolution, a hard-nosed 
declaration that would not only grant 


China’s seat to the Peking Communists, 
but would also give the Reds what 
amounted to a U.N. blessing in conquer- 
ing Formosa. The Russian resolution 
could not even win a simple majority, 
and was defeated 48-36, with 20 absten- 
tions. The roll call: 


FOR ADMISSION 


Afghanistan lraq 

Albania Mali 

Britain Mongolia 
Bulgaria Morocco 
Burma Nepal 
Byelorussia Pakistan 
Cambodia Poland 
Ceylon Rumania 
Cuba Sierra Leone 
Czechoslovakia Somalia 
Denmark Soviet Union 
Ethiopia Sudan 
Finland Sweden 
Ghana Syria 

Guinea Ukraine 
India UALR. 
Hungary Yemen 
Indonesia Yugoslavia 


AGAINST ADMISSION 


Argentina Jordan 
Australia Laos 
Belgium Liberia 
Bolivia Libya 
Brazil Luxembourg 
Cameroon Malagasy Republic 
Canada Malaya 
Chile Mauritania 
China Mexico 
Colombia New Zealand 
Costa Rica Nicaragua 
Dominican Republic Panama 
Ecuador Paraguay 
El Salvador Peru 
France Philippines 
Gabon Senegal 
Greece South Africa 
Guatemala Spain 
Haiti Tanganyika 
Honduras Thailand 
Iran Turkey 
Ireland U.S. 
Italy Uruguay 
Japan Venezuela 
ABSTAINING 
Austria Lebanon 
Central African Republic The Netherlands 
Chad Niger 
Congo (Brazzaville) Nigeria 
Congo (Leopoldville) Norway 
Cyprus Portugal 
Dahomey Saudi Arabia 
Iceland Togo 
Israel Tunisia 
Ivory Coast Upper Volta 


Britain voted to support the resolution, 


because it recognizes 


Red China, The 


African vote showed that the U.S. had 
gambled successfully for African sym- 
pathy in the Mauritania-Outer Mongo- 
lia deal (in which the U.S. prevented a 
Russian veto of Mauritania’s admission 
in exchange for not vetoing Outer Mon- 
golia ). 

U.S. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, who 
had maneuvered skillfully throughout, de- 
clared himself “gratified” that Nationalist 
China’s rights in the U.N. had been rein- 
forced, while Russia’s Valerian Zorin said 
he was convinced that “many nations who 
were compelled to vote against or abstain 
from this resolution will vote in favor at 
the next session.” 

Zorin did not sound especially convinc- 
ing. Many observers noted that Russia's 
presentation of Red China’s case was per- 
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No matter how you view it, Canadian Club 
is the world’s most wanted gift whisky! 


Outside—Resplendent wrappit and gay 
ribbons (at no extra cost) outsparkle any 
gift under the tree. 


Inside—Famous Canadian Club, with a fla- 
vor so distinctive, no other whisky tastes 
quite like it. 


Canadian Club, the lightest whisky in the 
world, is hailed as “The Best In The House” 
in 87 lands, It’s the finest compliment you 
can give... orserve... at holiday time 


RECIPE FOR AN EXTRA NOTE OF CHEER — 
CANADIAN CLUBHOUSE PUNCH 
Thin peel of 2 : : 22 cups fresh ora 
4 cup sugar juice 
1 bottle Canadian Club 6 oz. fresh le 
2 teaspoons pure orange 4 oz. Hiram W 
extract Blackberry Liqueur 
In mixing wl, mash thin orange peel in s 
strained « and lemon juice. Stir until sv 
solves. Add Canadian Club, Hi Walker's Bl 
berry Liqueur, orange extract. Season in re 
4 hours. Remove peel. Pour over block of ice in punch 
bowl. Serve in punch cups with thin slices of orange 
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functory in manner—and yet so excessive 
in substance that it had no chance what- 
ever of being carried. At the same time. 
the customary worldwide Moscow propa- 
ganda campaign in support of Red Chi- 
nese admission was lacking. Plausible con- 
clusion: at the present time, Russia has 
no real desire to see dogmatic and in- 
transigent Red China standing farther to 
the left in the U.N. Security Council and 
throwing its weight around. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Yes, We Have Bananas 

There was nothing secret last week 
about the arrival of the aircraft carrier 
U.S.S. Core. Belching clouds of black 
smoke from its single stack, Core moved 
45 miles up a tributary of the Mekong 
River to President Ngo Dinh Diem’s 
capital city of Saigon, docked at a wharf 
directly in front of the Hotel Majestic 
and the Café Terrasse. 

Hotel guests and idlers sipping Pernods 
at the café tables could count and identify 
the aircraft on the carrier deck: two 
H-13 and 34 Shawnee H-21 helicopters, 
plus nine T-28 fighter-trainer planes. Lean- 
ing on the ship's rail were some of the 
378 pilots and maintenance men of the 
U.S. Air Force. 

The banana-shaped Shawnee helicopters, 
carrying a maximum of 21 soldiers and 
able to stay aloft three hours without re- 
fueling, should be invaluable in the jungle 
fighting against the Communist guerrillas, 
putting down South Vietnamese reinforce- 
ments at precisely the spot they are need- 
ed. As he stepped ashore in Saigon last 
week, one U.S. pilot said: “We have 
mixed emotions about being here, but our 
job is to fly the bananas and that’s what 
we'll do.” 


INDIA 


"Intolerable" Goa 

India’s Jawaharlal Nehru is like a man 
who is simultaneously being trampled by 
an elephant and needled by a mosquito— 
and goes for the mosquito. While doing 
his best to ignore Communist China's 
latest incursions in a vast (50,000 sq. mi. ), 
disputed area of northeastern India, Neh- 
ru declared recently that Portugal's lush, 
Rhode Island-sized colony of Goa on 
India’s west coast was becoming increas- 
ingly “intolerable.” Last week, for all 
Neutralist Nehru’s past protestations that 
India would never use force to eject the 
Portuguese from the last European col- 
ony on Indian soil, his armed forces were 
building up on Goa’s 180-mile border, and 
Nehru himself announced that he was ‘on 
the verge” of military intervention. 

Nehru has been trying to get Portugal 
to pull out of Goa (pop. 700,000) since 
the British withdrew from India in 1947.* 
Unlike France, which reluctantly quit its 
last Indian possessions in 1954, Portugal's 


* But if Goa is attacked, Britain is technically 
obliged by a 600-year-old treaty to aid the 
Portuguese with “troops, archers, slingers, gal- 
leys sufficiently armed for war.” 
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Strongman Antonio de Oliveira Salazar 


insists that the 451-year-old colony, like 
his country’s other overseas possessions. 
is a Portuguese “province.” After break- 
ing off diplomatic relations with the Por- 
tuguese in 1955, Nehru declared loftily: 
“History will remove them.” 

But pressure to nudge history along has 
been mounting in India during recent 
months. In the U.N. last week, India ac- 
cused Portugal of “wanton attacks” on In- 
dian shipping and fishermen, charged that 
“heavy reinforcements of Portuguese 
troops and mercenaries” have been rushed 
to Goa. In addition, said Nehru, frontier 
violations, “bad cases of torture,” and 
political “repression” pose “a direct chal- 
lenge to India.” Portugal dismissed In- 





dia’s charges as “barefaced falsehoods,” 








ISRAEL 
Judgment Day 


From the moment that Israeli agents in 
Argentina flashed home the coded message 
1g months ago, “The beast is in chains,” 
there has been no doubt over the verdict 
in the case of Adolf Eichmann. Last week, 
as a chill rain fell on the deserted streets 
outside Jerusalem's Beit Haam (House of 
the People), the three Israeli judges re- 
turned to the courtroom in which, for four 
months, they heard 1.350.000 words of 
testimony. The crowd expected to hear 
first a detailed, legalistic defense of Isra- 
el's right to try Eichmann, Instead, Pre- 
siding Judge Moshe Landau (like his two 
colleagues a refugee from Nazi Germany ) 
ordered Eichmann to attention in his 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIER “Core” IN SAIGON HARBOR 
Present, and counted. 


declared that frontier “violations” were 
simulated by Indian troops who sneaked 
across the border and came back firing 
toward their own lines. 

Goa probably has no more than 5,000 
soldiers and few if any aircraft. Accord- 
ing to most observers, Nehru’s “libera- 
tion” would take at most a few days. Up 
to 30,000 crack Indian troops were de- 
ployed on Goa’s forest-guarded border. 
Indian jet fighters screamed over the 
heart of Goa, and its only aircraft carrier 
cruised off the Goanese port of Marmagoa, 
Asia’s finest harbor. Said a government 
statement: “Nationalists and underground 
circles in Goa are openly jubilant, waiting 
to welcome the Indian army.” 

Twice last week U.S. Ambassador John 
Kenneth Galbraith pleaded with Nehru to 
settle the dispute by mediation, but the 
Indian's insistence that Portugal would 
first have to announce its intention to 
withdraw from Goa clearly ruled out any 
likelihood of negotiations. Goa’s governor 
general calmly ordered the evacuation of 
women and children. Said he: “If neces- 
sary, we will die here.” 


glass, bulletproof cage, and bluntly told 
the accused: “The court finds you guilty.” 

Block of Ice. For the next 17 hours. 
taking turns reading their 100,000-word 
opinion, which has been four months in 
the writing, the judges explained why. 
Eichmann was found guilty on all 15 
counts (crimes against humanity, crimes 
against the Jewish people, war crimes, and 
membership in Nazi organizations) be- 
cause, far from being “a puppet in the 
hands of others, he was among those who 
pulled the strings . . . This block of ice... 
this block of marble . . . closed his ears to 
the voice of his conscience, was de- 
manded of him by the regime to which he 
was wholeheartedly devoted, and to which 
he had sold himself body and soul. Thus 
he sank from one depth to another, until 
in the implementation of the ‘final solu- 
tion,’ he reached the nether hell.” 

The former Gestapo colonel’s excuse 
that he had only rounded up Jews for de- 
portation to death camps, and had not 
killed any himself, was rejected by the 
court. “The legal and moral responsibility 
of him who delivers the victim to his 
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DEFENDANT EICHMANN 
"We never discussed his work." 


death,” said the judges, “is, in our opin- 
ion, no smaller, and may even be greater 
than the liability of him who does the 
victim to death.” Similarly, the judg- 
ment dismissed as “of no avail” Eich- 
mann’s plea that he had only acted on 
orders from his government. This could 
not exempt “from their personal criminal 
responsibility those who gave, and those 
who carried out the order.” 

Melting Nerves. Citing legal authorities 
in six languages, ranging in time from 
Hugo Grotius in 1625 to the United Na- 
tions genocide convention in 1948, the 
court sought to establish Israel's jurisdic- 
tion over Eichmann; although the Israeli 
state did not exist when the crimes were 
committed, the judges argued that Israel 
now represents all Jews. “The people is 
one and the crime is one,” they said. “To 
argue that there is no connection is like 
cutting away a tree root and branch and 
saying to its trunk: I have not hurt you.” 

At one point, Eichmann’s nerves melt- 
ed. His face twitched; his tongue flicked 
his lips and his complexion became sickly 
pale. But his voice was firm when he made 
his final statement. “I am not the mon- 
ster I am made out to be,” he said. “This 
mass slaughter is solely the responsibility 
of political leaders. My guilt lies in my 
obedience, my respect for discipline, my 
allegiance to the colors and the service.” 
He would ask the Jews for pardon, said 
Eichmann, except that, in view of the 
verdict, “this would be construed as hy- 
pocrisy . I must carry the burden im- 
posed on me by fate.” 

His fate, as decreed by the court: 
death by hanging. Appeals to the Israeli 
Supreme Court and to President Izhak 
Ben-Zvi will postpone the almost certain 
execution for several months. Until then, 
Eichmann will be held in a special cell 
on the top floor of the British-built Teg- 
gart Fortress in Ramleh. Meanwhile, a 
British reporter had sought out Mrs. Ve- 
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ronika Eichmann, now living in seclusion 
in Germany. Affirming her husband’s inno- 
cence, Mrs. Eichmann was “absolutely 
sure” he would return home. Then, almost 
as an afterthought, she added: “We never 
discussed his work.” 


FRANCE 
Arsenic & No Case 


On a hot July morning in 1949, a po- 
lice commissaire in the town of Loudun, 
north of Poitiers, knocked on the door of 
Marie Besnard, a dowdy, 52-year-old wid- 
ow, and ordered her to come along. The 
charge: that she had poisoned with ar- 
senic her mother, father, two husbands, 
father-in-law, mother-in-law,  sister-in- 
law, grandmother-in-law, two cousins, 
great-aunt, and two friends. Last 
week, after twelve years and three trials, 
one of the century’s most intricate mur- 
der cases—and one of the longest—came 
to an end. 

Exhumed & Examined. The legend of 
Marie Besnard began in the gossip mills 
of Loudun. Over the years, Marie and her 
husband Léon had inherited from rela- 
tives six houses, two farms, an inn and a 
café. Amid all this affluence, Léon invited 
his mistress, Loudun Postmistress Louise 
Pintou, to move in with him and his wife. 
But when it was whispered that Marie her- 
self took a lover—a former German pris- 
oner of war 30 years her junior—Léon 
apparently protested, Several days later, 
after becoming violently ill over lunch, 
Léon died; local doctors certified that 
death was due to uremia. 

The gossips had it otherwise. But only 
after the death of Marie’s 78-year-old 
mother 15 months later did the police 
begin to take the rumors seriously. Ex- 
huming the body of Léon Besnard, they 
found it to contain a heavy dose of arse- 
nic. The state took 31 months to build its 
case. Townspeople recalled that Marie had 
once recommended arsenic to an unhap- 
pily married friend as a substitute for a 
hard-to-get divorce and that Léon had 
asked friends to have an autopsy per- 
formed if he died suddenly. Postmistress 
Pintou flatly accused Marie of murdering 
their Léon. Thirteen Besnard relatives 
who had died since 1927 were exhumed 
and examined by Marseille Toxicologist 
Georges Beroud; each body showed traces 
of arsenic. Each of the deceased also had 
left an inheritance to Marie Besnard. Dis- 
carding two of the bodies to make its 
case more solid, the state opened Marie’s 
first trial at Poitiers in February 1952, 
charging her with eleven murders. 

But Marie’s lawyer quickly shattered 
the state’s case by disproving Dr. Be- 
roud’s contention that he could tell ar- 
senic from antimony with the naked eye. 
Adjourning the trial, the judge sent Marie 
Besnard back to “preventive detention,” 
appointed a panel of three new experts. 
They spent two years re-examining the 
bodies brought up from Loudun’s ceme- 
tery, eliminated five more corpses from 
the list of victims. 

Experts & Superexperts. At Marie's 


second trial, which opened in Bordeaux 


close 








in 1954, three informers who had been 
placed by police in Marie's cell claimed 
that she had planned to hire some Mar- 
seille gangsters to rub out her gossipy 
neighbors—but again the uncertainties of 
toxicology came to her aid. The experts 
could not agree, and one became so flus- 
tered that he had a tantrum on the wit- 
ness stand, sat down, crossed his legs, 
folded his arms, and refused to speak. 
Thoroughly bewildered, the judge called 
for a panel of “superexperts,” released 


Marie Besnard on bail, ordered a new 
trial in “the near future.” 
Last month, seven years later, Marie 


Besnard’s third trial was called to order in 
Bordeaux, One by one, the superexperts 
were called to the witness stand and dis- 
credited by Defense Attorneys Albert 
Gautrat and René Hayot. Squirming in 
discomfort, the scientists admitted that 
their methods were not up to date, that 
“too many factors escape us.’’ Witnesses 
suggested that the arsenic could have en- 
tered the bodies after burial from the soil, 
offered testimony that the cemetery con- 
cierge at Loudun had grown potatoes 
near the graves and had sprinkled the 
patch with fertilizers containing arsenic. 
Smoothly the defense counsels also de- 
molished the testimony of Loudun’s gos- 
sips. Defendant Besnard also remembered 
that Postmistress Pintou had eaten with 
her after accusing her of poisoning Léon’s 
soup. Murmured Marie; “Perhaps you 
had an antidote for arsenic.” 

Alarmed, the prosecution scaled down 
its charges, said that it would try to 
convict Marie for only three murders. 
But the case was lost; the jury took three 
hours and 25 minutes to acquit Marie 
Besnard. Unhappily for Marie, the state 
is not bound to pay her 1 franc of in- 
demnity for the years she spent in pre- 
ventive detention. The whole case, said 
one weary attorney, was a powerful argu- 
ment for cremation. 
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DEFENDANT BESNARD 
A powerful argument for cremation. 
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harging angrily that Albania ‘‘delib- 

erately keeps aggravating relations with 
the Soviet Union,” Russia last week or- 
dered its ambassador in Tirana to pack up 
and come home. In turn, Albania’s ambas- 
sador was ordered out of Moscow, while 
the two countries traded accusations of 
having bugged each other's embassies. It 
was the first time that two Red nations 
severed diplomatic relations (not even in 
1948, when Stalin had his furious break 
with Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito, were dip- 
lomatic ties ruptured). 

Ever since the 22nd Party Congress, 
when Khrushchev publicly denounced Al- 
bania for its defiance of his anti-Stalin 
line, the tiny country has been the sur- 
rogate through which Moscow and Peking 
have fought each other. By formally 
breaking with Albania, Khrushchev is now 
serving notice that he will not conciliate 
Peking, is forcing the Red Chinese either 
to come to heel or else publicly widen the 
split. Meanwhile, Albania gleefully con- 
tinues to defy Moscow as Europe's last 
enclave of Stalin-style Communism. 

Peeling Gumshoes. Elsewhere in Com- 
munist Europe. the once familiar busts 
and images have disappeared, but recent 
visitors to Albania, notably a group of 
German journalists, still find the old Stalin 
pictures—and the old Stalin touch—in a 
ramshackle Balkan setting. In the capital 
city of -Tirana. wide Skanderbeg Square 
boasts three white-uniformed traffic cops 
on duty—but no traffic for them to direct. 
Heavily-armed police and soldiers stand 
guard before ministries and embassies, on 
street corners, in parks, in front of and 
behind hotels. Other guards, toting ma- 
chine guns, pace before the residences of 
top Red officials to protect them from 
“overenthusiastic admirers.” 

In addition to men in uniform, Tirana 
swarms with plainclothes Sigurimi, Al- 
bania’s secret police. whose “interroga- 
tion” methods range from the use of 
poisonous snakes to an ingenious electric 
cage that shocks the prisoner when he 
tries to straighten up or sit down. Accord- 
ing to a Unite Nations survey, 80,000 of 
Albania’s 1,700,000 citizens were thrown 
into concentration camps between 1945 
and 1956, and 16,000 died there. Last 
spring, a dozen Albanian army and navy 
officers were tried, in an improvised court- 
room in Tirana’s Partisan -Cinema, as 
pro-Soviet conspirators. Found guilty, 
they were marched right.‘off to an ad- 
jacent vacant lot and executed by a firing 





squad. 
To the occasional tourist. the Sigurimi 
appear more comic than lethal. Whole 


platoons of gumshoes peel off two by two 
to shadow individual visitors. Any at- 
tempt to talk to an Albanian results in his 
being shouldered out of earshot by an 
agent. One tourist on the beach at Durres 
succeeded in evading his shadow by swim- 
ming out beyond the breakers to accost an 
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DICTATOR HOXHA 


Albanian girl in a bikini. The girl, treading 
water, said: “I would like to have a long 
talk with you, but you must know that in 
this country it is impossible.” 

Visitors seldom detect any Albanian 
tendency to criticize the government or 
the country’s backwardness—and _ the 
Sigurimi are not the only reason. Tradi- 
tionally proud, suspicious of foreigners, 
filled with a clannish loyalty, Albanians 
reply to complaints about their country 
with fierce anger. “That's the way it is,” 
the average Albanian will splutter. “You 
just have to understand us.” 

This same national touchiness is con- 
tinually displayed by Red Boss Enver 
Hoxha, and represents much of his 
strength. Albanians have a Mediterranean 
fondness for florid and denunciatory 
speeches, and Hoxha is recognized even 
by his enemies as a master of this sort 
of oratory. Tall and handsome, with 
thick, pomaded hair now greying at the 
temples, Hoxha draws stormy applause 
for his insults to Khrushchev. 

Hoxha’s picture is plastered on just 
about every wall in the land. His profile 
adorns Albania’s monetary unit, the lek. 
and at meetings of the Communist Cen- 
tral Committee (most of whom are re- 
lated to each other and to the boss by 
blood or marriage) Hoxha speaks from 
a podium decorated with a plaster bust 
of himself. Like his country, Hoxha is 
full of surprises. Instead of being a 
rough, tough mountain chieftain, he is a 
former schoolteacher and was the pam- 
pered son of a well-to-do Moslem mer- 
chant. Though he has the mentality of a 
brigand, his manners are those of a culti- 
vated bourgeois and reflect his education 
at universities in France and Belgium. 

The Jet Class. During World War II, 
Hoxha seized the leadership of a Com- 
munist guerrilla band and not only 
cleared Albania of Italian invaders but 
also eliminated rival guerrillas. He literal- 
ly slit throats among his own followers— 
of the 14 members of the first Central 
Committee, Hoxha is the only survivor. 

His pocket-Stalinist regime has done 
little for Albania’s limp economy. The 
few paved roads and sizable buildings 
are relics of the Italian occupation. There 
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are no private cars or buses; Albanians 
travel from village to village by donkey 
or in open trucks. The only railroad is 
scarcely 70 miles long, and the main sea- 
port at Durres can unload only one ship 
at a time.” 

The most striking contrast is between 
the poverty of the masses and the gio- 
tesque luxury of the Communist elite. 
There is no middle ground between the 
peasant donkey cart and the chauffeur- 
driven Mercedes from the state motor 
pool. Farm land is almost totally col- 
lectivized, and most peasants are virtually 
paid off with a lek and a promise. Tirana 
has a TV transmitter that broadcasts to 
a total of 200 TV sets owned by party 
officials. Albanian workers patch holes in 
their trousers with bits of vulcanized 
rubber, but in the new “jet class” “the 
men wear Italian-cut suits, and the 
girls have flaring cocktail dresses. 

Chip on Shoulder. Soviet and satel- 
lite technicians have been replaced by Red 
Chinese experts since the break with 
Moscow. The Chinese draw the same 
low wages as their Albanian counterparts 
and earnestly spend their free time stud- 
ying the difficult native language, but 
most of the xenophobic Albanians regard 
them as something straight out of a zoo. 
Chinese films are being shown at the 
numerous open-air cinemas (one visitor 
commented that Albania has “drive-in 
movies for pedestrians”), and in the 


darkness students frequently boo and 
whistle at the heavy propaganda. 
Albania has repeatedly defied giant 


neighbors from Rome to the Byzantine 
Empire to the all-conquering Turks. Even 
under Communism it seems to have lost 
none of its old talent for chip-on-the- 
shoulder recklessness. But whether or not 
Enver Hoxha will get away with it de- 
pends not on him but upon decisions 
being made in faraway Red China. For 
what is at issue is not the submission of 
Albania to Khrushchev but that of Pe- 
king. For the time being. Hoxha con- 
tinued to denounce Khrushchev as a trai- 
tor to Marxism, while Red China’s Peking 
Review proclaimed: “Albania will always 
stand like a giant holding the southwest- 
ern outpost of the Socialist camp.” 
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Ever came to Paris for a 
premiére in 1951, Italy’s earthy Anna 
Magnani has lived, between films, in 
semiseclusion on the Left Bank. But for 
the glittering opening of the Lido’s latest 
bra-less whizbang, Pour Vous, Anna made 
the Seine in the unlikely company of 
Shirley MacLaine. Though the moody 
Roman appeared to regard the proceed- 
ings with dyspeptic disdain, the eupeptic 
Shirley purred: “Miss Magnani was al- 
ways one of my favorite actresses, and 
when we met in 1954, she became one of 
my favorite people.” 





since she 


While his sister-in-law brought French 
cuisine to Washington, Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy has added the salon. 
Corralling a coed group of New Fron- 
tiersmen (among them; Peace Corps Di- 
rector Sargent Shriver, Deputy Defense 
Secretary Roswell Gilpatric), Bobby last 
month set up weekly night-school sem- 
inars presided over by Presidential Aide 
(and ex-Harvard historian) Arthur Schles- 
inger Jr. and State Department Coun- 
selor (and ex-M.1.T. economist) Walt 
Whitman Rostow. Dubbed “Hickory Hill 
University” after Bobby’s McLean, Va., 
estate, the seminars involve homework 
of one book a week, and Rostow, exer- 
cising a professor's traditional preroga- 
tive, promptly assigned his own Emer- 
Nations. Equally promptly, 
Bobby's wife Ethel exercised a student's 
traditional right to complain. “Terrible 
books to read,” she sighed. “Very heavy.” 


gence of 


Despite his widely trumpeted salvation 
through psychoanalysis, the silver screen's 
golden boy still nursed at least one pho- 
bia. Heading home from Argentina, where 
he had been on location with the Cossack 
Taras Bulba, Tony Curtis made 


classic, 





TOM BAFFER—N.Y. DAILY NEWS 
Curtis & Leicu 
Taking the train. 
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BIRNBACK 


MacLaine & MAGNANI 
Making the Seine. 


it to Manhattan by slow boat and, buoyed 
by a bracing abrazo from Wife Janet 
Leigh, entrained for the long overland 
run to Hollywood. Reason for Curtis’ 
time-consuming travel plan: an aversion 
to flying. 

In Rangoon to return a 1955 state visit 
from Burma’s Prime Minister U Nu, Is- 
raeli Premier David Ben-Gurion, 75, em- 
barked upon a program unlikely to win 
cheers from rigidly orthodox religious 
leaders back in Jerusalem. Once the de- 
mands of protocol had been discharged, 
the patriarch of the Jewish homeland in- 
tended to indulge a longtime fascination 
with Buddhism by making a ten-day con- 
templative retreat at the home of U Nu, 
himself a Buddhist monk. Meantime, liv- 
ening up the diplomatic garden parties, 
Ben-Gurion wowed his hosts by showing 
up attired like a potbellied pixy in Bur- 
ma’s traditional gaungbaung headgear and 
silk sarong. Chortled the Israeli leader 
“Now I know what the Scots wear under 
their kilts.’ 

It was a time for all uncommonly good 
men to come to the aid of the Republican 
Party in Colorado. Convinced that the 
G.O.P. would have carried the Colorado 
house of representatives last year “if one 
candidate hadn't shot himself up in a 
hunting accident and if | Rocky Ford Can- 
didate| Anne Thompson hadn't with- 
drawn at the last minute when she found 
she was to become a mother,” go-getting 
State Republican Chairman Jean K. Tool, 
41, proclaimed his intention to extract 
from all future candidates a pledge “to 
give up hunting during the campaign and 
to refrain from activities that might lead 
to pregnancy.” 

The mills of bureaucratic justice at the 
Federal Aviation Agency grind somewhat 
slower than Mach 2—but sure. Onto the 


agency’s docket for “careless” piloting 
went none other than the FAA Adminis- 
trator himself, ex-Navy Jet Jockey 
Najeeb Halaby, 46, who a month ago 
grazed a United Air Lines Viscount while 
taxiing out of Washington’s National Air- 
port. Squeaked one of the mice in charge 
of chasing the cat: “The case is being 
processed in the same way as for any 
airman.” 

Though no Western government, in- 
cluding that of Konrad Adenauer, sup- 
ports nuclear armament of West Germany 
outside of NATO control, Touring Lec- 
turer Eleanor Roosevelt, 77, cast a shrill 
chill over a Temple Israel audience in 
Long Beach, Calif., by proclaiming that 
the very thought of atomic weapons in 
German hands “terrifies me. Eighty per 
cent of West Germany’s officials are ex- 
Nazis. They say none of them liked Hit- 
ler, but every day people go over to that 
now empty bunker [where der Fiihrer 
died] and stand. . Unnoted by Mrs. 
Roosevelt was the fact that Hitler’s old 
bunker is behind the Communist wall 
in East Berlin. 

“Rather touched” when a British strip- 
ling agreed to defend him in a school 
debate over which of four prominent men 
should be jettisoned to save a sinking 
balloon, Billionaire U.S. Oilman J. Paul 
Getty promptly supplied his paladin with 
a suggested brief. Unaware that his hypo- 
thetical fellow travelers were to be Fidel 
Castro, British Playwright John Osborne 
and Philosopher-Demagogue _ Bertrand 
Russell, Getty wrote: “I am only 13 
stone [182 lbs.] and therefore probably 
lighter than the rest. If there are other 
millionaires there, I’m probably the 
youngest at 68, so the oldsters should 
go.” Finally came the hard sell: “I prob- 
ably pay more taxes in more countries 
than anyone in the world.” 
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Swords into Plowshares 


Even before an atomic bomb leveled 
Hiroshima, scientists dreamed of the day 
when nuclear explosives might be used to 
build, not to destroy. They talked about 
moving mountains with nuclear blasts, 
digging harbors and tunnels, constructing 
canals, Huge oil caches, they said, could 
be recovered with underground explosions. 

In 1957 the U.S. Government finally 
got to work on Project Plowshare,* a pro- 
gram for developing the peaceful uses of 
nuclear explosives. Last week, after a 
2}-year moratorium on testing, the first 
nonmilitary nuclear bomb test ever con- 
ducted in the U.S. rocked the flat floor of 
the New Mexico desert with a mighty 
underground blast. And what had begun 
as a bright scientific dream almost turned 
into a nightmare. For a few minutes, mi- 
nor accidents and miscalculations sug- 
gested disaster. 

Man-Made Quake. Scientists had 
worked hard to make a success of Project 
Gnome, an offspring of Plowshare, An 
elevator shaft had been sunk 1,216 ft. 
below the New Mexico desert, just 25 
miles from Carlsbad. At the bottom of 
the shaft (see diagram), a horizontal tun- 
nel had been cut through 1,116 ft. of rock 
salt, silt and clay stone. The plan was to 
explode a 5-kiloton nuclear charge at a 
crook in the end of the tunnel. If all went 
according to theory, the tunnel would col- 
lapse; some 1,200 ft. underground, a huge 
cylindrical, salt-lined cavern would be 
formed. Conceivably, heat from the blast 
could turn moisture to steam for the pro- 
duction of electrical power. In the future, 
such atom-produced power might even be 
economical enough for general use. 

Also programmed for the $5,500,000 
blast were some other experiments. Such 
elements as tritium and americum were 
to be exposed to nuclear particles re- 
leased by the explosion; scientists hoped 
to recover the elements in radioactive 
form. “Wheels” which revolve at high 
speed and contain various elements on 
their rims were lowered into the shaft in 
the expected path of neutrons; scientists 
planned to study the wheels, find out how 
the neutrons affected the elements. At 
many spots around “ground zero” (the 
point directly above the blast), instru- 
ments Were set to measure shock waves, 
temperature and radioactivity. Around 
the globe, seismologists monitored the 
countdown on short-wave radio and then 
watched their instruments to record the 
effect of the man-made quake. There was 
a cache of TNT near by, to be detonated 
five minutes after the blast. Instruments 
were to compare the wave from the 
underground nuclear blast with the wave 
from a known quantity of TNT. Project 





* After the Biblical quotation in Jsaiah 2:4: 
“They shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruninghooks . . . neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 
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Gnome’s big blast was easily the most 
heavily instrumented U.S. nuclear test 
in the short history of the atom. 

Rattling the Snakes. But even as news- 
men and observers from 13 nations (Rus- 
sia had turned down an invitation to at- 
tend) were waiting for the countdown 
saboteurs were at work; gophers chewed 
away the plastic coverings on electronic 
cables, putting a pair of radiation detec- 
tors out of action. At “zero” minute. the 
bomb exploded with more force than the 
experts had anticipated. The shock wave 
rolled through sandy desert and rock- 
strewn mountains, rattling dishes and 
Christmas tree ornaments and rippling the 
waters of Mirror Lake at Carlsbad Cav- 
erns 34 miles away. Physicist Edward 
Teller, viewing ground zero from a heli- 
copter, thought he saw the ground heave 
2 ft. (later measurements showed it to 
be better than 4 ft.). Watching a thin 
blanket of dust rise across the test site, a 
booted rancher yelped: “That shook up 
your rattlesnakes.” 

Somehow, the 2,400-lb. surface charge 
of TNT exploded prematurely, sending an 
ominous-looking mushroom cloud aloft. 
White-suited squads raced for the blast 
area, The first site-entry crew arrived on 
the scene in less than two minutes to take 
control of temperature and _ pressure 
gauges. “Request permission to enter the 
area,”’ radioed their chief. “We're getting 
a buildup at the bottom of the tunnel,”’ 
was the anxious answer from the control 
center. “You'll have to get out of there.” 

The blast had failed to close off the 
underground “teakettle.” Radioactive va- 





por escaped from the site’s elevator shaft. 
After flying into the billowing cloud of 
fallout in a helicopter to take measure- 
ments, a Public Health Service technical 
crew sent word that the exit road from 
the test site had to be shut down. Road- 
blocks were set up. Cars in the area, al 
though not exposed to much radiation 
were washed down as a_ precautionary 
measure. 

Zack at the test site, much scientific 
equipment was in disarray. It was feared 
that the neutron wheels at the bottom of 
the shaft had been damaged. Film in cam- 
eras used to photograph instruments near 
the elevator shaft was fogged by radiation. 
Chemical samplers over ground zero were 
severely damaged. Data cables running 
out of the shaft had somehow been cut. 

At week’s end, as radiation subsided 
the scientists, who had not been altogether 
unprepared for the unexpected, were con- 
vinced that some 70% of the data could 
be salvaged. Probably the neutron wheels 
could be recovered. There still might be a 
cavity beneath the earth; the leak in the 
teakettle might yet be plugged with blast- 
furnace clay. Some radioactive isotopes 
could still be retrieved. Some data might 
be obtained from fogged camera film. 
pair of drilling rigs had been moved over 
ground zero; two holes would be drilled 
one to pump water into the teakettle, an- 
other to draw off steam. 

Already the scientists are making de- 
tailed plans on two new Plowshare tests 
in Nevada—one to produce isotopes, the 
other to gather information on cratering 
possibly for the digging of a canal. The 
hopeful dream that nuclear bombs may 
some day be used for the good of man- 
kind is inching toward fulfillment. 
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MODERN LIVING 





TRAVEL 
On the Inskirts of Town 


The downtown hotel is feeling the 
pinch of a new kind of competition: the 
motel. For years glued to the roadsides of 
the nation, the motel is moving into town. 
San Francisco, where only one conven- 
tional hotel has been built in 30 years. 
has acquired 52 “motor inns.” as the in- 
town motels are called nowadays; in Man- 
hattan, which last summer got its first 
new hotel in 30 years, there are three big 
new motor inns and two more abuilding; 
a new motor inn in Washington, six 
blocks from the White House, is one of 
five built in the past five years. These 
—and scores of others like them in big 
and little cities—are doing a flourishing 
business, with as much as go% occupancy. 

Secret of the motor inn’s success is its 
convenience and the fact that the U.S. 
citizen hates to be far separated from his 
car. Once the motorist arrives at the usual 
hotel, his car is taken from him and de- 
posited in some costly limbo, from which 
he must bail it out with what seems like 
an everlasting stream of tips and usually 
a sizable garage bill. 

At the motor inn, things are different. 
The motorist can drive up. sign in, and 
often keep his car right outside his door. 
In some multifloored motor inns, the 
guest drives his car up ramps and leaves it 
outside his room; in other cases, it is 
parked directly beneath. From the mo- 
ment he checks in, the guest has direct 
access from room to car, never has to 
clean up the children to run the gamut 
of a lobby, never has to wait for an at- 
tendant to bring the car around from 
the garage. 

Motor inns are cheaper to build (rel- 
atively fewer and more modest public 
rooms) and cheaper to run. With the sav- 
ings, most new downtown motor inns can 
offer such added conveniences as a swim- 
ming pool, instant coffeemakers in the 
rooms, and free laundry machines. And if 
ice is needed for drinks, there is always a 





Havajava’s “BUTLER” 
Coffee on tap. 


serve-yourself ice machine in a nearby 
corridor. 

Taking a lesson from the motor inn’s 
book, the handful of new hotels built or 
building in recent years make the care and 
storage of automobiles a major feature. 


THE HOME 
Breaking New Grounds 


Biggest hit of the National Home 
Builders convention in Chicago was the 
“Coffee Butler,” a self-cleaning automatic 
coffeemaker that, at the touch of a but- 
ton, brews and serves a cup of hot, fresh 
coffee in a matter of seconds. Produced by 
the Havajava Manufacturing Corp. of 
Glendale, Calif., makers of coin-operated 
coffee machines, the Butler operates like 
something in a Rube Goldberg dream. 

The hopper is loaded with two pounds 
of regular grind. When the button is 
pressed, a dispenser drops nine grams of 
coffee into a stainless-steel brewing cup. 
An immersion coil heats water to 210°. 
The water is then fed into the brewing 
cup, mixes with the coffee, then drains out 
into a second brewing cup below that con- 





JOERN GEROTS 


San Francisco Motor INN 
Car comfortably close. 
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tains the moist grounds from the last cup 
that was made. Finally, the coffee drains 
on through a spout into the user’s cup. 

All this takes about seven seconds. Aft- 
er that, the lower brewing cup dumps its 
grounds down a chute into the household 
sewerage drain, is swished clean by a jet 
of hot water, then swings up and around 
to the top, while the brewing cup contain- 
ing the freshly used grounds swings down 
to take its place. The double brewing ac- 
tion, says Havajava President George C. 
Lane, provides good coffee flavor. “We've 
found there is no difference in the taste 
even when the grounds have been in the 
cup for 48 hours. If you haven’t inade a 
cup for more than that time, we suggest 
you throw out the first cup. Everything 
will be fresh for the next one.” 

Designed for home use (and no coins), 
Coffee Butler will provide roughly 100 
cups of freshly brewed coffee in one filling 
without fuss or muss. List price: $249.50, 
plus $25-$30 for connections to water line 
and drain. 








LEISURE 
Next: Caddettes 


Golf is an elevating pursuit, and pro- 
moting a new golf course is almost as 
elevating. Last week in Miami, where a 
new $1o million country club is abuilding, 
Promoter Alfred L. Kaskel announced 
that he would hire girl caddies to help the 
golfers on their rounds. Kaskel, no doubt 
inspired by bright-eyed flacks, said that 
he got the idea from a French golf club in 
Nice where female caddies are employed. 
It is there, he noted, that the President's 
father, Joseph P. Kennedy, sometimes is 
accompanied by a pretty caddette named 
Mrs. Francoise Pellegrino Auterio. 

If it is good for Nice, why not Miami? 
argues Kaskel. Female caddies “are more 
gentle, understanding and more efficient 
than male caddies, as well as more inspir- 
ing to a male golfer.’ Kaskel hopes to in- 
vite Caddette Auterio to Miami to teach 
his girls a thing or two. 


FASHION 


The Bones Have Names 

The high-fashion model is a slave to 
the camera, a good set of bones to the 
photographer, another 10% to the agent, 
a size 8-10 to the designer and, to herself, 
landlord over priceless property. She is 
undernourished (a pallid cheek is a cos- 
metic’s best background ), underweight (at 
an average height of 5 ft. 8 in., she weighs 
an average 112 Ibs., so that flesh does not 
detract from fabric cut), and overpaid 
(no less than $25 an hour, as much as 
$120). Her working life is short—at 30 
she may drop overnight from a cover on 
Vogue to a back page in a mail-order cat- 
alogue. Few of her breed are known by 
name except in the fashion world they 
rule and serve, and most of those so 
blessed (Grace Kelly, Suzy Parker, Jane 
Fonda and, this year, Pamela Tiffin) are 
quick to grab their identity and take it 
to Hollywood to see it in neon. 

Dismissed by men as “brittle,” revered 
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by women who revere desserts more, to- 
day’s model is as much as and no more 
than her well-disciplined face and body; 
she is another accessory to the dress she 
displays, as silent and secondary as the 
shoes and gloves. If the dress does not fit, 
the model is made to conform (hair-spray 
cans are tucked in the backs of loose 
waistlines to take up the slack; tissue 
paper is stuffed into brassiéres to fill out 
bust lines). 

The wheel of fashion, as it does for 
the clothes displayed, turns also for mod- 
els, though more slowly. The cool all- 
American beauties (Sunny Harnett, Jean 
Patchett, Betsy Pickering) of the ‘sos are 
still around; but today a new set of faces 
dominates the glossy pages of the fashion 
magazines. Curiously enough, most of the 
new crop came to New York from Ger- 
many, France, China and Italy (many of 
today’s top models speak as many as three 
languages), and in the space of less than 
two years have risen to command a field 
until now considered almost a closed U.S. 
shop. Ironically, the new model is also 
softer and less alarmingly dramatic, thus 
making it easier for the ordinary U.S. 
woman reader to visualize herself (if only 
she could lose 20 lbs.) wearing those 
svelte creations of haute couture. 

Some leaders of the new wave: 

@ DoLores WETTACH is lush, Lorenesque, 
and doubly foreign (her father is Swiss, 
her mother Swedish); she moved at the 
age of five from Switzerland to Flushing, 
N.Y., where her father set up a mink 
ranch. Now about 24 (“You learn not to 
be too exact”), Dolores was elected Miss 
Vermont in the 1956 Miss Universe con- 
test, graduated in 1957 from the Univer- 
sity of Vermont with a B.S. in nursing. 
While she was working as a nurse at 
Manhattan’s Doctors Hospital, a sharp- 
eyed photographer saw beyond her heavy 
oxfords, asked her to pose. Part of Do- 
lores’ sudden rise to the top was her re- 
semblance to Jackie Kennedy. Now she 
makes $so an hour ($10 less than most 
top models, a difference that will probably 
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ISABELLA ALBONICO 
They're undernourished. 
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DoroTHEA McGowan 
They're underweight. 


vanish with her first big cover), is called 
by Photographer Milton Greene “the new- 
est. most dewy-eyed model this year,” 
has blue eyes, brown hair and too much 
figure. “I’m made to wear a flattening 
bra,’ she sighs. “Otherwise, I take away 
from the dress.” 

@ MaroLta Witt, brown-haired, brown- 
eyed and just 19, was born in Berlin (real 
name: Wittenstein), left Germany five 
years ago. In her senior year at the Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart in Greenwich, 
Conn., Marola went to the Viennese Opera 
Ball at the Waldorf-Astoria, was spotted 
by a Glamour editor. Marola soon 
dropped her plans to be a painter, now 
makes $60 an hour, has appeared on the 
covers of Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar, Made- 
moiselle and Glamour. Since her mother 
and architect stepfather live in Hamburg, 
Marola shares a Greenwich Village apart- 
ment with another girl, professedly yearns 
to get married and live in California, 
where “you can breathe and see sky.” 

@ ISABELLA ALBONICO, Italian by tempera- 
ment as well as birth (24 years ago, in 
Florence), began modeling in Europe 
when she was 15, arrived in New York 
four years ago. Brown-haired and brown- 
eved, she has had covers on Vogue, Har- 
per’s Bazaar and Lire, makes $60 an hour, 
and has won, she says, “a reputation for 
being allergic to being pummeled around 
under the lights. Nobody touches me.” 
She “would like most of all to be a movie 
star,” has just returned from Hollywood, 
where she played a small part (“but op- 
posite Cary Grant”) in A Touch of Mink 
and a larger one in an all-Italian film, 
Smog. Besides English and Italian, Isa- 
bella speaks French and Spanish, hates 
big groups (“At the end of an evening 
in New York, everybody's lost; nobody 
knows anybody else”). 

@ DoroTHEA McGowan is the exception 
in the new crop: she speaks only Eng- 
lish and was born in Brooklyn. Her pre- 
modeling life took her as far from home 
as Staten Island, where she finished her 
freshman year at Notre Dame College be- 
fore taking a summer job modeling $2.98 








WALTER DARAN 


Maro_a WITT 


house dresses. A few months later, her 
first photographic try at a cover made 
Vogue; this year she set some kind of a 
record by appearing on four Vogue covers 
in a row (nobody but her mother or 
agent could have told that it was the 
same girl). Twenty-year-old Dorothea 
(“My middle initial is E, and Dorothy 
sounded so ordinary”) makes $60 an 
hour, has her own apartment in New 
York, studies French at Manhattan's 
French Institute twice a week (“so that 
when my dream of living in Paris comes 
true, I'll be ready for it’). In the relent- 
less search of fashion editors for bizarre 
backdrops, Dorothea has been sent, all 
expenses paid, to be photographed in 
front of the great architectural monu- 
ments of Europe, among Middle East 
bazaars and under Caribbean palms, is 
absolutely “infatuated with the idea of 
being paid to travel.” 





TORY TRICLO—SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Do.Lores WETTACH 
And some are overendowed. 
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PART OF KRESS MEMORIAL COLLECTION IN ALLENTOWN MUSEUM 


Dime-Store Santa 


The two gentlemen from Washington's 
National Gallery of Art had every reason 
to be jubilant as they left the Manhattan 
penthouse of Dime-Store Tycoon Samuel 
Kress that day in 1939, but they also had 
reason to wonder about Mr. Kress’s 
mood. “I feel,” said one, “as though we 
had just become his sons-in-law, and that 
he’s still not too sure of the marriage.” 
Small wonder. The marriage in question 
was Kress’s gift to the National Gallery 
of 416 paintings and 35 sculptures from 
his own beloved collection—the beginning 
of the biggest art giveaway program since 
the Palatine Electress Anna Maria Lu- 
dovica, a Medici, gave her family’s vast 
collection to the state of Tuscany. 

Last week, when that program officially 
came to an end, the gallery was no longer 
the only museum to be grateful. Smaller 
Kress collections have gone to 18 other 
museums in the U.S., and last week all 
of these had some of their treasures on 
display at the National Gallery in honor 
of the program. It was a dazzling show, 
the quality of which can be measured by 
the brooding Giovanni Bellini from the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
in Kansas City (see color). In further 
commemoration, the Phaidon Press has 
published a handsome book on the Kress 
Collection with text by Professor Charles 
Seymour Jr. of Yale (Art Treasures for 
America; $12.50). It is the curtain raiser 
for the complete seven-volume catalogue 
still to come. 

As Good as the Count's. The life of 
Samuel Henry Kress could have been 
written by Horatio Alger, except for the 
fact that Kress never married the boss's 
daughter. Born in Cherryville, Pa., in 
1863, he grew up a bookish boy who at 
17 landed a teaching job in Slatington. 
six miles away. Kress’s salary was only 
$25 a month, but he managed to save up 
enough money to open a novelty store in 
Nanticoke. Before long, he had a whole- 
sale house in Wilkes Barre. By the time 
he died in 1955, there were 264 Kress 
stores from Manhattan to Honolulu. 

A lifelong bachelor with neurotic fear 
of disease (during World War I he lived 
for a year and a half in a hospital to be 
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sure of getting sanitary food), Kress 
seemed to have only one love, his busi- 
ness. In reality, he had two. He read a 
good deal about art, was collecting in a 
small way before World War I. Finally 
about 1920, he met the Italian collector 
Count Contini-Bonacossi in Rome. Kress 
decided on the spot that he would some 
day have a collection as good as the 
count’s. Soon he was the friend of Bernard 
Berenson, and eventually the client of 
the ubiquitous Lord Duveen. 

Bigger than Mellon. Until Kress, Du- 
veen’s best customer was Andrew Mellon 
who built the National Gallery and gave 
it his collection. But the collection was 
not big enough to fill all those marble 
halls, and the story goes that it was 
Duveen who planted in Kress’s head the 
idea of the great gallery gift (“You're 
not going to let Mellon have the whole 
National Gallery to himself, are you, Mr. 
Kress?”). Even after the first gift. the 
Kress Foundation kept buying. in 195! 
started adding other institutions to its 


OGRANOMA MOSES PROPERTIES, IN NY 


gift list. To qualify, a museum had only 
to show the necessary enthusiasm, to 
promise proper maintenance, and be lo- 
cated in a city with a Kress store. 

There were times when the merchant in 
Sam Kress overwhelmed the collector; he 
would haggle like a rug merchant, end up 
by buying by the gross. In his later years 
he became more selective, and when paral- 
ysis removed him from action, his brother 
Rush and the foundation's art director, 
Guy Emerson, continued buying and giv- 
ing. The collection is by no means all 
masterpieces: mixed in with the Giottos, 
3ellinis, Rubenses. Rembrandts, Titians 
and Giorgiones are some lesser artists. But 
the collection’s value does not lie in its 
masterpieces alone. Like Andrew Carne- 
gie’s libraries, it helped change the cul- 
tural geography of the nation. 

In the entire state of North Carolina 
there was no public collection of merit 
until the Kress Foundation gave the Mu- 
seum of Art in Raleigh 73 items. A Kress 
gift created such a stir in Birmingham 
that the city decided to build a whole new 
museum. Another gift to the Denver Art 
Museum brought on a rainfall of 1,186 
acquisitions in one year from newly-in- 
spired donors. In Allentown, Pa., the only 
museum around was housed in two rooms 
in an old house owned by the park depart- 
ment. Today, Allentown's Art Museum 
has a building of its own (see cut) and a 
52-piece Samuel Kress Memorial Collec- 
tion, dedicated to the Santa Claus born 
almost a century ago ten miles away. 


The Old-Timey One 


The paintings on display in the drug- 
store window in the town of Hoosick Falls, 
N.Y., were as bright as a calico dress, gay 
as an old-fashioned quilt—bustling scenes 
of country folk doing everyday chores. 
The artist was obviously untrained, but to 
Manhattan Collector Louis Caldor, who 


WNED BY IRVING GEMLIN 
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ADON AND CHILD.” painted by the Venetian Gio- of mood of light and grandeur of landscape new for his time. It 
vanni Bellini around 1490, combines spirituality with mastery is one of hundreds of paintings distributed by Kress Foundation. 
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spotted them and bought them for an av- | 
erage of $4 each, they had a kind of magic. 
Who had painted them? An old lady of 
78, Caldor was told, who lived down on 
Cambridge Road. She was Anna Mary 
Robertson Moses, and from that moment 
until she slipped quietly into death last 
week at the age of 101, Grandma Moses 
was almost the most famous painter in 
the U.S. 

She was born in little (pop. about 
2,000) Greenwich, N.Y., one of a family 
of ten. She never went beyond the “sixth 
reader” in school; instead, at the age of 
twelve, she left home to become a hired 
girl. It was, she later recalled with her un- 
shatterable cheeriness, “a grand education 
for me in cooking, housekeeping, in mor- 
alizing and mingling with the outside 
world.” One day, when she was 26, she 
met a tall, blue-eyed Hoosick Falls hired 
man named Tom Moses. “Howda,”” she 
said, and with that her courtship began. 

Everyone's Grandma. The young cou- 
ple tried farming in Virginia, then moved 
back to Eagle Bridge. N.Y. By the time 
Tom died in 1927, they had had ten chil- 
dren, only five of whom survived. In time 
there were grandchildren and then great 
grandchildren. To everyone who knew her 
Anna was Grandma Moses. 

It was not until she was 76, when her 
arthritic hands could no longer hold an 
embroidery needle. that she started paint- 
ing—just for something to do after the 
housework. When asked what artist of the 
past she admired, she said, “I've always 
liked Currier & Ives.’ Her paintings had 
the same nostalgic naiveté; they were, as 
she put it, “Old-Timey.” Sometimes she 
would do four paintings at a time to save 
paint (“I do the blue for one sky and 
then the three other skies’’), and following 
her own rules, she always worked from the 
top down. filling in the fields and farm- 
houses, the toylike trees and stubby little 
figures simply by instinct. Before long 
she was big business. with her affairs being 
handled in Manhattan by Otto Kallir 
director of the St. Etienne Gallery. Her 
canvases fetched as much as $10,000, and 
wherever she went, people asked her for 
her “monogram. 

In a Shadowless World. At her best 
Grandma Moses was no ordinary primi- 
tive. She had iff her mind a shadowless 
world of dancing images, and these she 
put down on Masonite, placed flat upon 
her kitchen table, with a freshness of vi- 
sion that seemed eternally young. She 
worked too rapidly, often too carelessly 
for excellence; but this very spontaneity 
was part of her appeal. 

She became in her lifetinfe a national 
institution, a witty, doughty little lady 
who seemed to recall something about 
America that America missed. She painted 
from memory, but her memory never told 
her of sickness, poverty or death. It sang 
of warmhearted, no-nonsense people who 
had much too much to do to indulge in 
the luxury of despair. Her pictures were a 
tonic to the nation. Once she was asked 
what she thought she had to show for all 
her work. “I've helped some people,” 
she said, and so, in her way, she had. 
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THEE THEATER 





Anatomy of the Absurd 


About five minutes after an off-Broad- 
way play called The Apple, by Jack Gel- 
ber, begins, a character picks up a spatula, 
slings blobs of paint at a transparent plas- 
tic canvas, and then kneads the goo to- 
gether with a rolling pin. Peering around 
this cunningly messy parody of abstract 
art with a confiding leer, the actor an- 
nounces to the playgoers: “I'll admit why 
I’m here—therapy.” 

In this far-out play, the therapeutic 
verges on the emetic. A homosexual 
dances with a spastic, coyly protests: 
“No, you can’t take your clothes off. Ab- 
solutely not!” A man in a gaudy African 
headdress wheels on an outsize baby 
stroller containing an intricately entwined 
couple and shouts: “Doctor! Doctor! 
Two of my villagers are stuck together!” 

The critics were not amused (“‘night- 
marish frenzy”; “vast perversity”), but 
the vigor of their responses suggests 
that 29-year-old Playwright Gelber has 
touched some exposed nerve ends of the 
contemporary scene as he did in his first 
play about dope addicts, The Connection. 
Gelber likes to break the neck off the 
bottle of experience and jab the audience 
with the jagged edges, including several 
unhousebroken words. The result may not 
be drama, but it is the season’s liveliest 
theatrical conversation piece. 

The Fall & the Fallout. Te Apple is 
a sample, not the best, or the worst, of 
an avant-garde movement that has been 
called “the theater of the absurd.”’ It is 
a school whose major defect stems from 
its chief virtue: it fashions hypnotic im- 
ages of disorder to convey the sense of a 
disordered world. But the essence of dra- 
matic art, as of all art, is to impose order 
on chaos. Flawed, shapeless, often inartic- 
ulate, the theater of the absurd nonethe- 
less does generate excitement. In its sur- 
real, evocative way, it tries to grapple 
with the way things are now, with the 
current condition of man, the creature of 
the Fall and the fallout. 

It is an image of man seen in a distort- 
ing fun-house mirror, and from Paris to 
Tokyo, from Buenos Aires to Manhattan, 
the small, unconventional stages of the 
world are reflecting it. In these plays, the 
bizarre is the norm. There is a woman 
with three noses, a family whose every 
member is named Bobby Watson. Some- 
times the absurdity is purely verbal: ‘The 
small of my back is too big, Doctor.” 
More often it is physical, macabre and 
symbolic. Two men try to measure a cor- 
ridor only to find that their measuring 
tapes are blank, A couple have a growing 
corpse in the next room, and its huge 
foot finally pops open the interconnecting 
door. Later, it becomes a balloon and 
floats away. A prancing prostitute wears a 
pony tail where a pony does, making her 
the first whorse in theatrical history. She 
is a relatively soothing vision compared 
with the whore seen through a keyhole 
who discards her clothes and then removes 
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her cheeks, her eyes, and the rest of her 
body down to the skeleton. 

Ubu Plus Godot. In view of its calcu- 
lated mystifications, it may seem a trifle 
absurd to argue that this school of play- 
writing is seriously engaged in a radical 
criticism of the modern world and in a 
religious quest for the meaning of man. 
But in a provocative new book (The 
Theatre of the Absurd; Anchor Books; 
$1.45), Critic Martin Esslin argues just 
that and does it convincingly. 

In sifting Esslin’s text, three significant 
plays emerge as historic steps in the de- 
velopment of absurd theater. The first 
was Ubu Roi, performed in Paris in 1896, 
and written by Alfred Jarry, a 23-year- 
old bourgeois baiter. Ubu is a pear-shaped 





MARTHA SUOPE 
Genet’s “THE BLacks” 
Behind the mask of cure, sickness. 


buffoon-monster and a travesty on mid- 
dle class values, e.g., thrift, family life, 
patriotism. He punctuates every third line 
of dialogue with an excremental word. 
Ubu Roi furnished the absurdists with 
their basic attitude: shock the bourgeoisie 
and slam the Establishment. In a. 1923 
play, /n the Jungle of the Cities, Bertolt 
Brecht furnished the theater of the ab- 
surd with its basic theme. Two men, 
Shlink and Garga, engage in a fierce but 
motiveless contest, and Shlink tries to 
sum it up: “If you crammed a ship full 
of human bodies till it burst, the loneli- 
ness inside it would be so great that they 
would turn to ice ... so great is our 
isolation that even conflict is impossible.” 

Although Brecht abandoned the theater 
of the absurd for social protest, his isola- 
tion theme has been endlessly restated by 
the absurdists in terms of man’s inability 
to communicate with, and relate to, his 
fellow man, In 1952, in Waiting for Godot, 
Samuel Beckett defined the assumption 
underlying the metaphysical quest of the 





theater of the absurd: the absence of God 
and the emptiness of God-bereft man. 
Beckett’s theater is one of deep existential 
anguish: “The boredom of living is re- 
placed by the suffering of being.” Beck- 
ett’s writing also contains an_ elegiac, 
apocalyptic note. The world is running 
down: “Something is taking its course.” 

Marx Bros. Plus Myths. After Beck- 
ett, the absurdist message is crystallized: 
life is a tragic farce. The absurdist reason- 
ing goes like this: death makes any act of 
life futile, hence farcical, the funny side 
of absurdity. But if “God is dead,” as 
Nietzsche proclaimed and the theater of 
the absurd assumes, then the universe it- 
self is senseless, the tragic side of absurd- 
ity. For all their bravado, the playwrights 
of the absurd are inconsolable at the vi- 
sion of a godless universe, but they regard 
their audiences as complacent, apathetic, 
asleep. With taunts and shock effects, by 
continually destroying illusion to remind 
playgoers that they are watching a play, 
by using the debased language of clichés, 
the absurdists try to wake up an audience 
to what they regard as life's tragic farce. 

Edward Albee’s The American Dream, 
for instance, is a masterly parody of cliché 
phrases designed to point up the absence 
of any of the real feelings the words orig- 
inally conveyed. Eugene (Rhinoceros) 
Ionesco uses chairs and furniture that 
proliferate with Marx Bros. zaniness in 
The Chairs and The New Tenant to 
dramatize major 20th century concerns— 
the tyranny of matter over spirit, the deg- 
radation of values, the confusion of ends 
and means. 

End of the World. The philosophical 
presuppositions of the theater of the ab- 
surd have profoundly altered its theatrical 
practices. Plot and character are scanted. 
Character assumes individual personality; 
the absurdists assume an interchangeable 
mass-man puppet. Plot assumes direction 
in time; “what passes in these plays are 
not events with a definite beginning and a 
definite end, but types of situation that 
will forever repeat themselves.” Almost 
all of these plays are circular, The last 
scene of Genet’s The Blacks is identical 
with the first; the Negro actors prepare 
to enact their nightly ritual mock murder 
of a white woman. Author Esslin says well 
all that can be said for the theater of the 
absurd, its use of myth and ceremony, its 
revival of Keystone Kops-styled comedy, 
its probing behind surface reality for met- 
aphysical truth, but he ignores flaws that, 
dramatically, are damning. 

No play of the absurd dignifies man or 
elevates and purges the playgoer. The 
playwright of the absurd displays a cool, 
mocking tolerance toward his characters, 
but extends them little love—the breath 
of drama, as of life. In their panicky ap- 
prehension of doom, the absurdists seem 
more fashionable than durable, like those 
tgth century cultists who periodically and 
frustratingly readied themselves on moun- 
taintops for the end of the world. Like so 
many of the doctors who prescribe for 
this age of guilt and anxiety, the play- 
wrights of the absurd resemble the sick- 
ness more than the cure. 
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Yankee Haberdashers 


Roger Maris was bubbly. Mickey Man- 
tle got so carried away that he grabbed a 
pair of shears and led an assault on 
Roger's necktie. Agent Frank Scott, who 
collects his 10% from each of the ball 


players, was beside himself with pride. 
“This is the biggest deal I have ever 


signed,” crowed Scott. “To the best of my 
knowledge, it is the biggest such deal ever 
made.” The deal 
Yankee sluggers of a line of men’s 
and boys’ clothing, named Mantle-Maris 
Wear. The payoff: a $45,000-a-year guar 
antee for each man for the three 
years and a percentage of the s 
Next day, when he breezed 
Yankee office for a contract 
General Manager Roy Hamey 
Holdout Mantle was the 
blesse oblige . 
for $82,000—the 
in Yankee history 
DiMaggio’s $10 


endorsement by the 
new 


next 





into the 
chat with 
perennial 
picture ol no- 
without 
highest 
(topped only by Joe 


He signed protest 





second 





salary 





000 ) and a $10,000 boost 
over his earnings. Then he sparred 
pleasantly with newsmen. Would he try 
to cut down on strike-outs (112 in 
next season? “That's been my goal for six 
straight said Mantle. “I haven't 
done much about it so far 
forget about it now.” Last 
Mantle had promised to 


196! 
1961) 


years 
so I'm gonna 
season a re- 
porter recalled 
help Yankee Manager Ralph Houk win 
pennant in his rookie year. What about 
Houk’s year? Answered Mantle 
“He's on his own now.” Did Mantle mind 
batting fourth in the Yankee order, behind 
Maris? “It’s a little tough behind a guy 
who hits 61 said Mickey. “But 
any place in the Yankee line-up is a good 
place to hit. 

After Mantle had made his deal with 
the Yankees, Roger Matis slipped quietly 
into Hamey’s 
banter of his own. Maris 


second 


homers 


othce tor some business 


who signed his 








first Yankee contract two years ago for 
$18,000, demanded o00 for 196 
When Hamey suggested that $55.000 


ought to pay the taxes on Roger's off 
season earnings Maris decided to go back 
home to Raytgwn, Mo. and mull the 
whole matter over. 





MAnTLe, Maris & Wuirtey Forp 


Bucks 





out of season. 
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Personal Duel 


Never have the baskets taken such a 
beating. Shooting with uncommon skill 


and uncanny accuracy, the National Bas- 
ketball Association’s towering 
scoring at a record clip. No fewer than 16 
players are racking up 20 points a night. 
Ihe N.B.A.’s average winning score is 122 
points a game. But in all the high scoring 
crew, no one can match the marksmanship 
of Philadelphia's fantastic Wilt Chamber- 
lain, a reedy-legged Negro who is so tall 
(7 ft. 2 in.) that he can reach up and drop 
the ball through a to-ft.-high basket while 
his feet are planted firmly on the floor. A 
third-year pro with a bewildering variety 
of shots, Chamberlain last week was riding 
the hottest scoring streak in basketball 
history: in five games, he had run up a 
total of 300 including a record- 
smashing 78-point® spree against the Los 
Angeles Lakers. 

Running Away. But while other teams 
are running up the score, the Boston Celt 
ics are running away from the league. The 
weeks old, and the 
won so often (21 of their 
that they are odds-on fa 

their sixth consecutive 
Division title and their fourth 
straight N.B.A. championship. The per- 
formance is all the more remarkable be- 
cause not one Boston player ranks among 
the N.B.A.’s top ten Key to 
Boston's low-scoring success: defense. The 
other teams make their big scores against 
each other, not the ball-hawking 
Celtics basket un- 
til the game is safely locked away. Stingl- 


pros are 








points 


season is only a few 
Celtics 
hirst 24 games) 


have 


vorites to win 
Eastern 


scorers, 


against 
who never concede a 


est of all the Celtics is their bearded 
center, Bill Russell, 27—the N.B.A.’'s 
Most Valuable Player, and the best de- 


fensive strategist in basketball. 

Last week on the mirror-slick court in 
Boston Garden, the Celtics played the 
Philadelphia Warriors, and 6,700 fans 
turned out to watch one more classic per- 
sonal duel between Attacker Chamberlain 
Russell. In the dressing 
room before the game, Russell was sick to 
his stomach with tension. “All I 
do is get this over with,” he 


and Defender 


want to 
said. “I could 
even do without half time.” Carefully, he 
reviewed his mental “book” on Chamber- 
lain, plotted his strategy him to 
take hook shots, keep him away from the 
basket. said Rus- 
sell. “But anything I do against Chamber 
lain is a calculated risk.” 

Flailing Arms. The first half belonged 
to Russell. Tireless and amazingly agile 
he stretched his 6-ft. 10-in. frame until it 


force 


Defense is a science 


seemed to tower over the taller Cham- 
berlain. When Warrior guards tried to 
feed Pivot Man Chamberlain with soft 


overhead passes, Russell was there—arms 
flailing—to bat the ball away. When 
Chamberlain leaped for his famed ‘fall 


The old record 


own high-scoring ( 


points, set in 1960 by the 
Lakers 
Elgin Baylor 


38.1 points per game) 





WERD SCHARFMAN 
RUSSELL v. CHAMBERLAIN 
Points at a premium 
away” push shot, Russell leaped with him 
leaning into Wilt just enough to disturb 
his delicate aim. By half time, Chamber- 
lain had scored just nine field goals, was 
so frustrated that he shook a clenched 
fist angrily at the air. Only in the second 
half, when Russell relaxed, did Chamber- 
lain begin to click. By game’s end, the 
duel had turned into something of a stand- 


off: Chamberlain had scored 52 points 
but the Celtics won, 123-113. “Winning is 
the important thing said Team Man 


Russell, as he slouched wearily off the 
floor. “If a sorcerer told me, ‘I'll break 
your arm and your team will win the 


championship, I'd be walking around 


right now with my arm in a sling.” 


° ° 
Payment in Kind 

In Australia, as elsewhere, the 
tional horse-race prize is a cash purse and 
a gleaming trophy. But last week in New 
South Wales, the Bathurst Turf Club an- 
nounced something new: payment in kind. 
To the lucky horse that wins the club's 
big February race for fillies and mares will 
go one free stud service (worth $1,180) 
from Tulloch, a famed stallion that 
$247,776 before he was retired. “We are 
convinced,” said Club Secretary Gordon 
Bourke, “that the prize will cause great 
interest. 


tradi- 


won 
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How Not to Play Hooky 


John Edwards, 17, had never before 
played hooky, but “on impulse” one day 
last week, the senior at Manhasset (N.Y.) 
High School slipped off with a pal to the 
U.N. building in Manhattan. There they 
got in line, bought tickets for a guided 
tour, and then—pow! A platoon of 
officials hauled the boys out of line, flash- 
bulbs popped, and Hooky Player Edwards 
got jarring news: his tour ticket was the 
1,000,000th sold this year. 

Facing up to the publicity, John man- 
fully discussed the U.N. with Under Sec- 
retary Andrew W. Cordier, got a pri- 
vate tour of the executive offices, finally 
crept back to Manhasset High. When 
the school told her about her son's “fan- 
tastic excuse” for cutting classes, John’s 
mother called it “absolutely hilarious.” 
But, she added sternly, no more going on 
the hook for John. 


Service-Station Universities 

Casting a cold eye at the booming 
world of U.S. universities last week, Yale’s 
austere President A. Whitney Griswold 
called them “‘service institutions” for vo- 
cational training, described the values of 
liberal education as “desperately corrupt- 
ed.” Summing up his indictment in a 
booklet (‘The University”) published by 
the Ford Foundation-financed Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
Griswold doubted strongly that today’s 
universities fully contribute to “society's 
moral health.” Griswold further broad- 
ened his attack to include two old value- 
defending allies: “The family has become 
too scared of its children,” and “the 
church too much of a social welfare 
organization.” A thin, well-read line of 
scholars is not enough to defend the 
proposition that “in education, the cus- 
tomer isn’t always right.” 

Griswold wants more university presi- 
dents back on the firing line defending 
pure learning. But, as he sees it, most 
presidents now “spend so much time justi- 
fying what we're doing that we don't have 
time to do what we're justifying.’’ Nor 
does the public yet adequately grasp the 
principle of academic freedom: “The doc- 
tor cannot help the patient who insists 
on making his own diagnosis; the philoso- 
pher cannot communicate his wisdom to 
the kibitzer who keeps telling him what 
to think.” 

Griswold traces the shortage of liberal 
arts defenders to the lack of college teach- 
ers with liberal learning, and he blames 
this squarely on the training of high 
school teachers. “Methodological peda- 
gogy” has the effect of “repelling instead 
of attracting the ablest teachers, those 
who would be most likely to influence 
their students to go into the teaching pro- 
fession.” Moreover, “the whole teacher- 
training curriculum has been frozen into 
law in many states.” Griswold, in effect, 
blames the 714,000-member National Edu- 
cation Association, “a militant organiza- 
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tion” that congeals teacher certification 
requirements in “the icicles of the old 
system of pedagogy.” 

Despite his pessimism, Griswold is hope- 
ful that “the service-station concept of 
the university” may pass. “Some people 
in many of our state universities.” he 
notes, are at least trying to reassert “the 
original and timeless philosophical claims 
of liberal education.” But much less hope- 
ful is the appended “comment” by Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, former president of the 
University of Chicago and now head of 
the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions. As an example of “crude 
pressure and bribery,” Hutchins cites 








DONALD FITCH 
YAce's Prestpent GRISWOLD 
Reinforce the thin, well-read line. 


Michigan State’s “four-year course lead- 
ing to a Bachelor of Science degree with 
a major in mobile homes.’’ Says Hutch- 
ins: “As Mobile Homes come in, Civili- 
zation goes out.” 


Boy Hopes to Meet Girl 


Connecticut's small (1,075 men) Wes- 
leyan University in Middletown is brim- 
ful of new ideas, is rated by educators as 
among the nation’s liveliest. But the re- 
gion around Wesleyan is also brimful of 
potent rivals, and Wesleyan has long lost 
top applicants to better-known Harvard, 
Yale, Amherst and Williams. Now Presi- 
dent Victor L. Butterfield, once a canny 
Cornell quarterback, has called a play that 
may gain Wesleyan half a Harvard Yard- 
age. Eying Harvard's Radclitie, Butter- 
field wants Wesleyan’s trustees to approve 
a similar “coordinate” college for women. 
Most men no longer seek “monastic edu- 
cation,” reasons Butterfield, and women 
will boost Wesleyan’s “drawing power.” 
As for finding the women, Wesleyan men 
are confident of their own natural draw- 
ing power. 





The New High School Kids 


Not long ago, grownups bewailed the 
laziness of U.S. high school students. Now 
the cry is: “Why do they work so hard 
and worry so much about getting into 
college?” In a recent speech titled “A 
Dull Boy Is Jack,” Colorado College Pres- 
ident Louis T. Benezet warned that high 
school is fast becoming a “cramming ses- 
sion” in which the chief dynamic is “quite 
simply: more.” The once lusty word “ex- 
cellence,” writes Harvard Psychologist 
David C. McClelland, now means only 
“the ability to take examinations and get 
good grades in school.’ As alarmists see 
it, a strictly academic “meritocracy” is 
breeding bloodless youngsters with no real 
joy in life, love or learning. 

Is this picture accurate? Last week an 
overwhelming majority of high school 
teachers interviewed by Trme across the 
U.S. pooh-poohed it. Instead, they hailed 
a “salubrious” ferment in their class- 
rooms. “This is the most exciting thing in 
my career,” says English Teacher Harold 
R. Keables, veteran of 27 years at Den- 
ver's South High School. “There is a new 
appreciation of intellectual achievement. 
The kids are perhaps more serious, but 
not solemn or glum or dull. They are on 
fire with enthusiasm for learning.” 

“When I started teaching 15 years ago,” 
says Chemistry Teacher Lawrence D. 
Lynch of Beverly Hills (Calif.) High 
School, “I felt overprotective toward the 
serious student. This is no longer neces- 
sary. There is no more finger pointing, 
no more ‘I'll get you after school’ from 
poorer students. Our happiest students are 
our best students. The status they have in 
and out of the classroom is remarkable.” 

Walking on Eggs. There are indeed 
cool-eyed children plotting records that 
“will look good” to colleges. There is 
reason to worry about all the emphasis 
on test scores. There are panicky young- 
sters who steal rivals’ notebooks to sabo- 
tage them on exams. There is unhealthy 
fretting: “How should I write my auto- 
biography for Yale?” “How many pounds 
should I lose before Smith loves me?” 
“The kids are so scared that they've lost 
all humor,” says one pessimistic teacher. 
“They con us for grades,” says another. 
“I can almost see their minds at work 
wondering how to please me.” Said one 
Philadelphia girl recently: “Daddy, it will 
be a relief when all I have to do is work 
for a living.” 

But what eludes the adult worriers, 
say most teachers, is the radically differ- 
ent world that youngsters face. Most of 
them are coping—and remarkably well— 
with problems that grownups never knew. 
“When I went to school here,” recalls 
History Teacher Schuyler Royce of Ando- 
ver’s Phillips Academy, “the only ques- 
tion was which college you would take 
your white shoes to. When I got out in 
1941, all I needed was a knit tie, a button- 
down shirt and Daddy’s money to get into 
any college I wanted. These boys know 
they can’t write their own ticket. They're 
so much more aware.” 

The awareness spans not only college 
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competition but also a complex world of 
Africans, astronauts, Russians, rockets, 
Berlin and The Bomb. Choices begin ear- 
lier than ever, demand more decision than 
ever—and produce “wiser” students than 
ever. Their seeming “overcautiousness” 
is mostly a matter of thinking twice about 
everything in a time that demands it. 
“Modern American young people seem to 
walk on eggs more than any other gen- 
eration in the 20th century,” writes So- 
ciologist Reuel Denney of the University 
of Chicago in Daedalus. “Their talent for 
the ‘delayed reflex’ may prove to be one 
of our main resources in the coming cul- 
ture and politics of the nuclear age.” 

Hard Work Is Easy. The high school 
student in 1961 has a new view of his 
possibilities. At Philadelphia’s Central 
High School, for example, students now 
carry five major subjects instead of four. 
“They can do much more than we 
thought.” says one teacher. At suburban 
Chicago’s New Trier Township High 
School, 57% of the students took extra 
courses last summer, mostly for the fun 
of it. At Detroit's Cass Technical High 
School, A-average Senior Harley Shaiken 
16, spends 374 hours a week in classes 
that range from qualitative analysis to 
enriched English literature. He works on 
the school paper, studies three hours every 


night, never watches TV and does not 


own a car. Why does Harley work so 
hard? “Not to get the grade out of a 
class,” says he. “It’s what I'll be able to 


get with an education,” 

The new students’ wide-ranging curiosi- 
ty awes English Teacher Anne Wallach of 
San Francisco’s Lowell High School 
“They read everything from Greek clas- 
sics to modern political novels. On their 
own, they tackle Dostoevsky, Camus, 
Thomas Wolfe and Elizabeth Bowen; on 
picnics they talk about everything from 
world politics to advanced physics. These 
students are definitely not dull. They're 
wonderfully vigorous. 

Paradoxically, all the hard work is eas- 
ier than it looks. “The students are no 


STUDENTS TAKING Test AT CARNEGIE, Pa. 








New Trier Hicu ScHoor Stupents DoinG THE LimBo In WILMETTE 
But they are not solemn or glum or dull. 


brighter,” veteran French Teacher 
Lawrence Garrett of Denver's East High 
School. “They have the benefit of better 
guidance, testing and prodding.” New 
“discovery” approaches in math, physics 
and chemistry, for example, make learning 
more alluring. TV has apparently boosted 
vocabularies and widened horizons. Cheap 
paperbacks have put poets and philoso- 
phers in any hip pocket. Along with lan- 
guage labs that make drill palatable go 
new courses in the techniques of studying. 
“They have learned how to read rapidly 


says 





how to summarize, and how to take 
notes,” says one teacher. tow, when 
confronted with a problem, they don’t 


say, ‘How do you do it? They know.” 

Grow Up, Grownups. The notion that 
all this leaves no energy for fun is far 
from accurate. 
challenged, the more energy they seem to 


rhe more adolescents are 
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They are more serious. 
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generate. From coast to coast, high school 
students are still flocking to dances, foot- 
ball games, beaches, ski slopes and moun- 
tain trails. “They have the same old bio- 
logical urges,” says one teacher, “and they 
express them in the same old ways.” 

If anyone is tensed up, it seems to be 
their parents. On the one hand, parents 
are appalled at the amount of school- 
work—forgetting that 1961 youngsters are 
up to it. On the other hand, parents are 
hopped up about college 
often because they fear losing face with 
other parents. Says one Alameda, Calif., 
teacher: “We hear things like this: ‘I 
don't care what my child learns as long as 
he gets a B average and gets into Cal.’ ” 
This sort of thing creates more tension 
in students than anything else. A lot of 
teachers wish a lot of grownups would 
up to their children. 


egregiously 


grow 


Lesson in New Rochelle 

By refusing to review a lower court de- 
cision, the U.S. Supreme Court last week 
upheld desegregation of a predominantly 
Negro school in the New York City sub- 
urb of New Rochelle—first Northern 
community found guilty of segregating 
Negroes by gerrymandering district lines. 

New Rochelle had claimed that the 
Negro neighborhood around Lincoln 
School (94° Negro last year ) “had, like 
Topsy, just grown that way, and appealed 
the decision on the ground that it seemed 
to make any “racially imbalanced” school 
illegal. Last week's Supreme Court action 
failed to clarify that issue. New Rochelle’s 
angry school board is now considering 
free transfers for all children—in effect, 
the end of neighborhood schools. More to 
the legal point: Northern communities, 
for example, Chicago, where a similar suit 
is pending, may now find that they can 
no longer hide behind the neighborhood 
school idea if, in fact, they are manipu- 
lating it to create segregation. 
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Surgery for Persephone 


Igor Stravinsky’s attempt to describe 
his Persephone was not too illuminating: 
“A nose,” he said, “is not manufactured; 
a nose just is. Thus, too, my art.” In the 
case of Persephone, the nose is neither 
ballet nor oratorio nor melodrama. A 
curiously hybrid work, it was first per- 
formed by the dancer Ida Rubinstein in 
1934 and calls for a tenor, a chorus and 
full orchestra, and a leading lady who de- 
claims a French text by André Gide while 
she dances. Persephone’s score ranks with 
Stravinsky’s most tautly constructed mu- 
sic—in his best neoclassic style—but as a 
stage piece, the work has never caught on. 
Last week in London, Britain’s Royal 
Ballet tried to bring Persephone, daughter 
of Zeus and Demeter, to new life—in an 
ambitious new version by Chief Choreog- 
rapher Frederick Ashton. 

Ashton regards his treatment of Per- 
sephone as “my most complex work so 
far,” and it proved to be a radical trans- 
formation from the gentle, classically 
oriented manner of such Ashton successes 
as Cinderella and Sylvia. The choreo- 
graphic style was severe, angular and so 
stylized that it sometimes seemed Ashton 
had turned to ancient Greek friezes for 
his inspiration. The dancers in the corps 
de ballet frequently were presented in 
profile. in frieze-like groupings; at other 
times, they marched flat-footed with hands 
on one another's shoulders, or with arms 
raised and palms held flat. The legendary 
quality of the production was reflected in 
the bulrush-brown and sea-green jerkins 
and the heavy curled Grecian wigs of 
gleaming copper and grape designed by 
Greek Artist Nico Ghika. 

Title role of Persephone was danced 
by Lithuanian Ballerina Svetlana Berioso- 
va, heiress apparent to Margot Fonteyn 
as the company’s prima ballerina. Ac- 
tually, Persephone’s “dancing” proved to 
be little more than occasional rhythmi« 
movements, far less important than the 
recitation of Gide’s text, which Beriosova 
accomplished in a mellifluous voice with 
the aid of a microphone concealed in the 
neckline of her dress. The ballet’s best 
dancing parts were reserved for Pluto 
(Keith Rosson) and Mercury (Alexander 
Grant). Dancer Grant appeared nearly 
naked wearing white briefs and a rigid 
long-bobbed gold wig and performed some 
extraordinary contortions, including a 
sort of sideways hopscotch interrupted by 
seconds of statuesque immobility on one 
foot. 

Last week's Persephone settled none of 
the old arguments. The Daily Telegraph 
still insisted that it “falls between several 
stools.” while the London Times found in 
Ashton’s work a “vital and pugnacious 
originality of invention.” But few viewers 
after they became accustomed to the de- 
liberate jerkiness of the choreography 
were bored—suggesting that Ashton’s plas- 
tic surgery may have returned Persephone 
to the stage where it belongs. 
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Bertosova & Rosson IN “PERSEPHONE” 
‘A nose is not manufactured.” 


Pop Records 


For folk-music fans, the newest spec- 
tator sport is listening to a quartet of 
leather-lunged Irishmen crowding around 
a microphone and taking a few melodious 
cracks at the English. The song, chances 
are, will be God Bless England: 

Oh, Irishmen, forget the past 

And think of the day that is coming fast, 
When we shall all be civilized, 

Neat and clean, and well-advised, 

Oh, won’t Mother England be surprised, 

Whack fol the diddle lol the dido day. 

The four singers are known as “The 
Clancy Brothers and Tommy Makem,” 
and two of the Clancys come by their rev- 
olutionary impulses honestly—they are 
former members of the I.R.A. Old-style 
revolution, however, was not nearly so 
lucrative as recording or touring, and the 
Clancys have learned that practical lesson 
from a briskly selling Columbia album 
from club dates and concerts that have 
taken them all over the U.S. In the over- 
crowded folk field, the Clancys are as 
fresh and lusty a sound as their fans are 
likely to hear outside of a County Tip- 
perary pub. 

Other pop records: 

The Judy Garland Story: The Star 
Years (M-G-M). For dedicated Garland 
fans this album is indispensable—a collec- 
tion of songs from the sound tracks of 
a half-dozen corny movie musicals that 
Judy belted to box-office glory in the late 
1940s. For fans who have been mourning 
the lost lithe talent of their youth, it is all 
here—in such memories as Who? from 








Till the Clouds Roll By and Better Luck 
Next Time from Easter Parade. 

Always You (Robert Goulet; Colum- 
bia). Canadian-trained Baritone Goulet, 
the singing class of Camelot, soars 
through a clutch of standards—You're 
Breaking My Heart, The Breeze and I1— 
with resonant voice and fine theatrical ef- 
fect, mercifully avoiding the quavers and 
innuendoes that pass for emotion in the 
Johnny Mathis school. 

Let's Twist Her (Bill Black’s Combo; 
Hi Records). One of the reigning twist 
bands demonstrates how it’s done in a 
dozen numbers (Huckle-buck, Royal 
Twist, Twisteroo) that sound as different 
from one another as a buzz saw played at 
different speeds. But bestseller bound. 

Inside Sauter-Finegan Revisited (RCA 
Victor). A Sauter-Finegan orchestra, with 
its twitters, tweets and weird percussive 
effects. sounds a little like a tropical jun- 
gle greeting the dawn. Sometimes it 
works, sometimes it doesn't. Listeners 
should be warned that Autumn Leaves 
and April in Paris never sounded this way 
before—and hopefully riever will again. 

Sail Away (Original Broadway Cast; 
Capitol). Noel Coward's strenuously he- 
donistic lines sound a little weary here, 
and his wit is Princeton Tiger ’24 (“If 
you want to play strip poker’ With the 
girls in cabin B/ Come to me, dear boys, 
come to me.” But in a couple of songs 
(Where Shall 1 Find Him?, Later than 
Spring ) aine Stritch whoops it up as 
if she were really riding a winner. 

Martha Schlamme in Concert 
(M-G-M). In a voice fresh 
breeze, Viennese-born Singer Schlamme 
conducts a folk tour mostly of Europe, 
avoiding the more familiar stops. Among 
her wistful best: The Praeties They Are 
Small, about the Irish potato famine of 
the 1840s, and that Weill-Brecht triumph 
of despair, Surabaya Johnny. 

Shango Hymn (Geoffrey Holder and 
his Trinidad Hummingbirds; Washing- 
ton). Singer-Painter-Dancer Holder and 
group, to the accompaniment of water 
glasses and backs of chairs, offer some 
authentic samples of Caribbean hymns 
and work songs that may surprise ears 
accustomed to steel-band calypso. The 
rhythms are complex, the melodies evoca- 
tive, the moods haunting and strange. 

The Lion Sleeps Tonight (The To- 
kens; RCA Victor). A hit comprehensible 
only to the darkling adolescent ear. One 
of the nation’s top singles, evolved partly 
from a South African chant, it warns in 
its insistent, dronelike way, of a lion 
lurking near the village—but “Hush, my 
darling / Don’t fear, my darling / The lion 
sleeps tonight.” What Variety calls, with 
more truth than poetry, “a sleeper.” 

Small Sad Sam (Phil McLean; Versa- 
tile). That persistent folk hero of the pop 
charts, Big Bad John, is cut down to size 
(“four-foot-six in his stocking feet”) and 
given the ride he so richly deserves. His 
alter ego, it seems, “slid into town one 
rainy night/ Runnin’ like a dog away from 
a fight/ He had a pretty big mouth for a 
guy his size/ And everything he said was a 
pack of lies... Small Sam, chicken Sam.” 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





THE ARTS 
The Big Patron 


Four months ago, Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Goldberg rushed to Manhattan to 
deal with a cultural crisis: it looked as if 
the Metropolitan, the U.S. leading opera 
company, was not going to have a season 
at all. Its 91-man orchestra was demand- 
ing a $98 increase in the basic $170 weekly 
minimum wage; management insisted that 
such a raise was financially impossible. 
But both sides accepted Goldberg as a 
peacemaker, the curtain went up, and last 
week Goldberg announced the result of 
his arbitration, He awarded a modest $10 
weekly raise to the musicians, promised 
another $10 increase over the next two 
seasons. It was a clear victory for the 
Met’s position, as expounded by Opera 
Association President Anthony Bliss. 

But Goldberg made his decision the 
occasion for a general pronouncement on 
the state of the arts—at the suggestion 
he said, of President Kennedy himself. 
The Metropolitan's financial plight, he 
declared, was “an artistic calamity 
As we become more and more a cultural 
democ it becomes less and less ap- 
propriate for our major cultural institu- 
tions to depend on the generosity of a 
very few of the very wealthy.”’ Goldberg's 
solution: major federal support for the 
arts. Said he: “We must come to accept 
the arts as a new community responsi- 
bility. The arts must assume their place 
alongside the already accepted responsi- 
bilities for health, education and welfare.” 

Goldberg proposed a “six-point partner- 
ship” among 1) the public, 2) patrons, 
3) business corporations, 4) labor unions, 
5) local government, and 6) the Federal 
Government. Federal subsidies should be 
based on the principle of matching funds. 
Said he: “The problems of the perform- 
ing arts in America today are not the 
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problems of decline. They are the prob- 
lems of a growth so rapid, so tumultu- 
ous . . . as to be almost universally de- 
scribed as an explosion.’ The U.S. has 
more community theaters than it has 
radio and television stations, twice as 
many symphony orchestras as ten years 
ago, and seven times as many opera- 
producing groups as in 1946. But, said 
Goldberg, “the individual benefactors and 
patrons just aren't there, as they once 
were.” 

Goldberg further recommended a fed- 
eral council on the arts to explore such 
helpful measures as: increased income tax 
deductions for contributions to culture; 
special tax provisions for artists them- 
selves, whose earnings are often concen- 
trated in a short period of years; col- 
lection of royalties by the Government on 
music on which copyrights have expired 
(to produce an estimated $6,500,000 a 
year). 

Noting that these views were his, and 
“not necessarily those of my sponsor,” he 
added pointedly: “But I hope, and will 
recommend, that the proposals be in- 
cluded in his State of the Union message.” 


NEW FACES 


Minx's Progress 

The little girls of Roedean, Britain’s 
most exclusive boarding school, were all 
lined up in their navy blue uniforms 
awaiting inspection by the Queen Mother. 
Moving down the line, the Queen Mother 
stopped before a leggy 13-year-old. As in- 
structed, Sarah Miles curtsied. “Do you 
like it here at Roedean?” inquired the 
Queen Mother graciously. Blurted Sarah: 
“T hate it,” then curtsied again. 

Last week rebellious Sarah Miles, now 
18, had landed one of the most enviable 
roles any girl could ever want. She had 
been picked as Sir Laurence Olivier’s lead- 
ing lady for his new film, Term of Trial, 
joining a list that includes such distin- 
guished predecessors as Vivien Leigh, 
Claire Bloom, Marilyn Monroe and Joan 
Plowright. Appropriately enough, she will 
play the role of a precocious schoolgirl. 
In the film, she tries to seduce her school- 
master (Olivier), is spurned, and retali- 
ates by charging him with assault. 

Sticks & Stones. Sarah’s real-life pre- 
cocity was long a marvel to her friends 
and a burden to her family. She was no 
early beauty. She had a face shaped like a 
teardrop and (she says) “ears that flapped 
like cabbage leaves.” At Roedean she fol- 
lowed up her gaffe before the Queen 
Mother with other capers that ranged 
from throwing water on the headmistress 
to mayhem on the playing fields, where 
she broke the legs of two schoolmates 
(“but only one seriously—cricket is such 
a deadly dull game, I took aim at girls’ 
legs’), cracked the collarbone of another 
during a foot race (“She was getting 
ahead of me, so I tripped her”). She was 
asked to leave. 








In the six years that followed, Sarah 
had a go at a debutante school called 
Crofton Grange, made passes at other fin- 
ishing schools, finally put in two useful 
years at Britain’s Royal Academy of Dra- 
matic Art. “I might have got a scholar- 
ship,” she says, “but Daddy had too much 
money. He designs steel mills. He de- 
signed one for Pakistan and one for Cuba. 
Before.” In a Royal Academy production, 
Sarah was spotted by Hugh (“Binki’) 
Beaumont, one of London’s top managers, 





Saran Mies & OLIvieER 
With persistent precocity. 


“who in the theater if you're in with, 
you've got it made.” Beaumont signed her 
for repertory, threw her into The Reluc- 
tant Debutante, a role she was uniquely 
suited for, and The Moon Js Blue. Then 
Term’s Producer Jimmy Woolf saw her 
in Moon, called her for a reading. Says 
Sarah: “When he told me I was being 
considered for the part with Sir Laurence, 
I thought: hell, thanks, goodbye—what!” 
Sixty girls read for the part. Says Pleased 
Producer Woolf: “She was easily the 
best.” 

Scars & Scrapes. Physically, Sarah is a 
boyish slip of a girl—5 ft. 6 in., 96 lbs. 
But the flappy ears are no longer a prob- 
lem, since she had them bobbed at 14, 
and her dark brown hair tumbles over the 
left of her big blue-green eyes in a fetch- 
ing way. 

Reporting on location in Dublin last 
week to start filming, Sarah was in a state 
of nerves at the thought of confronting 
the great Sir Laurence on-camera. But 
when someone asked about a scar on her 
knee, she proved that her ad libs remained 
as freewheeling as ever. “Oh, that,” said 
Sarah, “The Archduke of Austria gave 
me a ride on his motorcycle, and I fell 
off. He didn’t bow and scrape and click, 
but he said he was the archduke. And he 
wanted me to come home with him and 
meet Mother Archduchess.” 
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RELIGION 





Liturgical Renaissance 


At St. Mark’s Lutheran Church in Chi- 
cago, Christmas was marked seven years 
ago by what the pastor, the Rev. J. 
Stephen Bremer, calls “two rather non- 
descript services,” on Christmas Eve. Next 
week the Rev. Mr. Bremer and his con- 
gregation will celebrate the birth of Christ 
with four choral Eucharists, at which all 
the prayers and responses will be sung in 
plain chant. Instead of the austere black 
robe that his predecessor wore, the Rev. 
Mr. Bremer will dress in full Eucharistic 
vestments—alb, stole, maniple and chasu- 





the church aware that there is a unity of 
the order of worship that includes both 
preaching and the Lord’s Supper, and that 
these two cannot be divorced.” 

Back to the Altar. Rebelling against 
what were thought to be abuses in the 
Roman Catholic Mass, the Protestant 
Reformation emphasized the preaching of 
God’s word in sermons at the expense of 
sacramental worship. This emphasis was 
heightened in the U.S., argues Lutheran 
Brown, where “the development of Prot- 
estantism in the 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies was primarily that of the Methodist 
and Baptist kind of fervent expression of 


GEORGE TAMES 


LuTHERAN COMMUNION SERVICE AT WASHINGTON'S Hoty ComForTeR CHURCH* 
Putting religion back in Sunday clothes. 


ble, all in white. St. Mark's altar will bear 
six candles instead of two; candles, as 
well as a Cross, will be carried in pro- 
cessions that begin and end the services. 

The ceremonies at St. Mark’s, a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Synod, are no once-i 
year ritual. With the approval of his 
church council and the congregation, Ste- 
phen Bremer has instituted daily morning 
prayer, Communion service on Sundays 
and saints’ days, an evening vigil at Eas- 
ter; private confession is available to any 
parishioner who wants it. Nor is St. Mark’s 
an isolated example. Across the country 
among Methodists, Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians and Lutherans, a radical reform 
in both the form and content of religious 
services is now under way. It is a litur- 
gical revival that both goes back to primi- 
tive Christianity in its emphasis on the 
Communion service as the central sacra- 
ment of worship and, at the same time, is 
immensely sophisticated in welcoming 
back much of the traditional richness of 
the church. “The revival,” says Dr. Edgar 
S. Brown Jr., executive director of the 
department of worship for the United 
Lutheran Church in America, “has made 
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religion.” Even in churches with strong 
liturgical traditions—such as the Luther- 
ans and Episcopalians—hymns placed 
more emphasis upon individual piety than 
on praise of God. In church architecture 
the pulpit replaced the altar as the focus 
of congregational interest. 

But U.S. Protestantism, notably since 
World War II, has begun to turn sharply 
away from this kind of religious indi- 
vidualism. “We were trying to put re- 
ligion in everyday clothes,’ says Dr. 
Henry C. Koch of Washington’s United 
Church of Christ, “until finally we found 
that we had put everyday clothes on Sun- 
day.” Adds Dr. Earl Waldrop of San 
Antonio’s Central Christian Church: “We 
began to realize that for no reason other 
than prejudice, we had discarded some of 
the beautiful aspects of worship. We had 
become more a meeting of fellowship 
than a group of worshipers.” According 
to Dr. Samuel Miller, dean of Harvard 
Divinity School, ecumenicism has been 
a major influence in the liturgical revival. 


At altar, wearing chasuble: the Rev. Franklin 
Senger. 


“With the move toward church unity, 
everybody is becoming aware of the value 
of symbols and order in worship. People 
are looking for unity and order in religion, 
which, -because of these anxious times, 
they cannot find elsewhere in life.” 

Return to Cassocks. Though the ser- 
mon still remains the focus of most Prot- 
estant services, the most notable sign of 
the liturgical times is restoration of Com- 
munion services to a central place in the 
order of worship. At the Redford Presby- 
terian Church in Detroit, Communion is 
now monthly instead of four times a year; 
the church is considering whether to make 
the service weekly. At the Travis Park 
Methodist Church in San Antonio, the 
congregation recently asked their pastor 
to offer Communion every Sunday, in- 
stead of once a month. Many Lutheran 
churches have revived the sung “German 
Mass.” according to the original ritual of 
Martin Luther. The Rev. Franklin Senger 
of Washington's Holy Comforter Church 
uses plain chant at all his Sunday services; 
about half of his congregation genuflect. 
Even in denominations where Communion 
is still rare (such as the Congregational), 
ministers have restored the ecclesiastical 
calendar to use, preaching on themes ap- 
propriate to the seasons of Lent, Advent 
or Pentecost. 

The new formality in religious service 
has been accompanied by a formality in 
clerical dress. In the New England Council 
of the United Churches of Christ, whose 
ministers a few years ago seldom wore 
anything more ecclesiastical than a dis- 
creet dark suit, more than half of the 
ministers now use a clerical collar. In 
1941, according to a survey conducted by 
the United Lutheran Church in America, 
1,500 out of 2,000 of their ministers wore 
either a simple black robe or no robe at 
all at services; now two-thirds of them 
dress in either cassock, surplice and stole 
or full Eucharistic vestments. In San 
Francisco, Episcopal Bishop James A. 
Pike is urging his priests to don chasubles 
of traditional liturgical color for Com- 
munition services. 

Liturgy has brought significant changes 
to church architecture (Time, Dec. 26, 
1960). In Boston Unitarians are moving 
their pulpits from a central position to 
one side, placing the new focus on the 
Communion table. In Cincinnati’s new 
Kenwood Baptist Church, a Communion 
table surmounted by a wooden Cross is at 
the center, with the pulpit off to one side. 
“This is unusual for Baptists,” admits 
the pastor, the Rev. J. Stanley Mathews. 
“It’s a move on our part to create a wor- 
ship center and a dignified approach to 
worship.” The First Baptist Church in 
Washington has stained-glass windows de- 
picting outstanding figures of the Chris- 
tian past. Says the Rev. Edwin Hughes 
Pruden: “I doubt if 25 years ago I could 
have built such a church.” 

Work & Worship. When the meaning 
of liturgical changes has been explained 
to them, most congregations have taken 
favorably to the restoration of form 
and ceremony. “They rebel at first,”’ ad- 
mits the Rev. Jans van der Graaf of 
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Normandy Methodist Church in St. 
Louis, “but once you explain the meaning 
of the symbols, they get used to them and 
they like it.” Not all Protestants, however, 
welcome the new trend. Notable standouts 
in opposition: the Quakers and Pente- 
costals. Many clergymen still feel that any 
emphasis on ritual represents a dangerous 
leaning toward Roman Catholicism, which 
is in the midst of a similar liturgical 
revival all its own, Says the Rev. Robert 
E. Lee of Atlanta's Lutheran Church of 
the Redeemer: “I’m highly suspicious of 
those who hide behind the liturgical form. 
It’s often the minister who has nothing to 
say in preaching who tries to cover it up 
with colorful vestments.” 

Protestant liturgists argue in rebuttal 
that the revival of ritual is much more 
than empty formalism. “We're not looking 
for gimmicks to glamorize the service,” 
insists the Rey. Donald Roberts of the Los 
Angeles’ Covenant Presbyterian Church. 
“We are restudying the heart of our 
faith. We are getting back to the concept 
of the church as a fellowship.” The re- 
newal of sacramental worship, adds Dr. 
Robert McAfee Brown of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, “is not just a matter of 
trying to do it now as they did it then. 
It is an attempt to gain a totality of 
Christian worship in modern terms. The 
critics would say: that having failed to 
deal with the social and religious problems 
of the world, the church is turning inside 
itself and occupying itself with niceties 
inside the club. My answer would be that 
it has been the concern of the liturgical 
revival to relate liturgy to what goes on 
outside. Liturgy is derived from the Greek 
word meaning ‘the work of the people.’ 
The work they do in worshiping God in 
the church is ultimately related to the 
work they do for God in the world.” 


Latin Me That 


The Church of Rome conducts its offi- 
cial worship in the ancient Latin language 
of the Eternal City. To Protestant Chris- 
tians, who believe that prayer should be 
in a language that the people understand, 
the use of Latin in liturgy has long been 
one of the lesser bars to church reunion. 
Many Roman Catholics also agree that 
there is too much Latin in the Mass; the 
Vatican is aswarm with requests from 
bishops for permission to have at least the 
parts of the Mass addressed to the con- 
gregation (such as the Epistle and the 





Gospel) read in the vernacular. But Latin, | 


it seems, is here to stay. 

In a special message celebrating the 
5oth birthday of Rome's Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Sacred Music. Pope ‘John XXIII 
noted that “it is a duty to make sure that 
the Latin language maintains its regal 
sceptre and its noble dominion in all sol- 
emn liturgy.” The Pope encouraged the 
use of good popular hymns in the vernac- 
ular at non-solemn liturgical functions. 
But Latin, he added, “is permanently con- 
nected with the sacred melodies of the 
Church of Rome, and is a clear and splen- 
did symbol of unity . . . It must continue 
to maintain its sovereign position to which 
it has every right.” 
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The facts speak 
for themselves 


That's pretty much how we've always felt about selecting this 
stock or that one in a given situation, about the comparative values 
inherent in one security or another. 

That's why we maintain a Research Department that’s one of 
the biggest and best in the business. 

That's why we're always willing to give any investor who asks 
all the facts that we can on any particular industry, company or 
stock. 

Most times investors find that those facts are enough — all that 
they need to reach sound decisions regarding any securities that 
they may want to buy or sell. 

But if you're not sure yourself, our Research Department will be 
happy to tell you just how it thinks those facts add up in your 
particular situation. They'll be glad to review your present hold- 
ings, make suggestions for the investment of any sum of money. 

There’s no charge for this service, and it’s always available 
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Josern C. Quinn 
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Thorough Mess 

“Not since the days of the Suez crisis,” 
wrote Editor Erwin D. Canham of the 
Christian Science Monitor, “has the West- 
ern world been more deeply divided than 
it is now over the Katanga. The situation 
is in a thorough mess.” And not for years 
have the pundits and editorialists of the 
U.S. press been so deeply disturbed by a 
cold war maneuver. Last week, as the 
mess in the Congo showed no signs of 
abating (see THE Wortp), the U.S. press 
found little that made sense in the strange 
and unsettling collision of international 
armies half the world away. 

U.S. papers and pundits were shocked 
by the sight of a world peacemaker wag- 
ing aggressive war. Said the Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., News: “To do as the U.N, is 
doing now in the name of peace is only 
adding more fuel to the fire which will 
eventually consume the U.N. and all it is 
supposed to represent.” The New York 
Daily News suggested that the U.S. stop 
“bankrolling the U.N. Congo campaign” 
and leave “the Congo chiefs to settle 
their differences by means of the exhil- 
arating tribal wars so dear to the hearts 
of most Congolese.” The Tampa Tribune 
found a “monstrous inconsistency” in the 
U.N.’s hands-off policy on Hungary and 
its hands-on policy in Africa. 

Ends & Means. From every quarter, 
the U.N. was accused of hastening its own 
demise. ‘Perhaps the most significant, cer- 
tainly the most tragic story of 1961,” 
suggested the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
“is the fast dwindling influence of the 
United Nations. Its prestige has been dis- 
integrating with a sickening speed, until 
now it is but a mocking shell of a great 
dream—‘a world parliament to ensure last- 
ing peace.” To the Dallas Times Herald, 
the U.N. was “looking worse and worse in 
what at best is a sorry spectacle.” 

New York Times Columnist Arthur 
Krock was frankly sympathetic toward 
Katanga’s President Moise Tshombe. “It 
has not been demonstrated.” said Krock, 
that Tshombe would cont nue to obstruct 
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a Congolese peace “if and when a reason- 
able and constructive solution is formally 
and officially proposed by the U.N.” Col- 
umnist David Lawrence coldly accused 
the U.N. of hypocrisy in claiming any 
legal right to enter the Congo. Said the 
Wall Street Journal: “It is not at all clear 
that the U.N. has some moral duty to 
subdue Tshombe by force. Secretary-Gen- 
eral Thant is no Abraham Lincoln trying 
to hold together a great nation.” Barron’s, 
a business and financial weekly, stated 
flatly that “despite Communist dogma. 
the ends never justify the means. In 
Katanga both ends and means are wholly 
unworthy of free men.” 

Wistful Optimism. Even those who 
sympathized with the U.N.’s motives, if 
not its actions, felt a vague unease. The 
New York Post, a champion of the U.N. 
since its birth in San Francisco, searched 
for encouraging words, came up with an 
editorial noting that some of the current 
criticism was issuing from the far-right 
John Birch Society. Post Columnist Max 
Lerner took the line that since the U.N. 
had ignited the fire in Katanga, its de- 
fenders were stuck: “In this case, there is 
plenty of room for doubt about the wis- 
dom of the U.N.’s action but no room 
for hesitancy about backing it.” 

Columnist Walter Lippmann, along 
with many others, blamed the Katanga 
debacle on the major powers, who have 
quarreled as to the proper Congo course. 
“If this is the way it is.” wrote Lippmann 
bleakly, “then we shall all of us have to 
face the problem of how to contrive in 
the unworkable situation in the Congo 
something that will work. It is not easy 
to see what could be, and it is not being 
made any easier . . . by the grand ab- 
stainers in Moscow and in Paris.” 

Throughout the editorial soul-searching, 
the New York Times stood almost alone 
in preserving a wistful optimism. “De- 
spite continued fighting.” said the Times, 
“a promising basis for settlement of the 
Congo problem is beginning to emerge.” 
That basis. said the Times, was “restora- 
tion of law and order, assurance of secu- 
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rity for agents of the United Nations 
and removal of interfering foreign mili- 
tary and political personnel.” But since 
“foreign military and political personnel” 
—on both sides—had wrought the explo- 
sion in the Congo, the Times’s recipe for 
peace sounded vaguely like a dream. 

. . . 7 . 
Mississippi's Voice 

McComb, Miss., police had just fin- 
ished escorting five battered Freedom 
Riders into a Greyhound bus (Time, Dec. 
8) when an onlooker turned in disgust to 
a group of newsmen. “Is anybody here 
from Jimmy Ward's paper?” he asked. “I 
want him to look at them niggers sitting 
in the front. What do you think Jimmy 
would have to say about that?” 

Any Mississippi redneck could guess 
what James Myron Ward, 42, of the 
Jackson Daily News (circ. 42.593) would 
say about the “Friction Riders”—as the 
News calls them. Jimmy did not let them 
down: “The Congress of Riot Encourage- 
ment | Ward’s phrase for the Congress of 
Racial Equality] and concerned officials 
in Washington rejoice that McComb fell 
and the Greyhound bus terminal rest 
room has been integrated. While these 
dear hearts are jubilant over victory day, 
people down this way mark last Friday 
as VD day in Mississippi.” 

Editor Ward stands aggressive guard 
against any threatened breach in the col- 
or line. And his paper is one of the prime 
reasons why Mississippi remains the 
South’s most stubborn center of segre- 
gation. After the Interstate Commerce 
Commission laid down rules for integra- 
tion of interstate bus lines. Ward de- 
scribed the move as the result of “an or- 
ganized attempt of swarms of wild-eyed, 
fanatical crackpots to seize control of the 
courts and police powers of Mississippi.” 
He cheered when Jackson police used dogs 
to break up a Negro demonstration: 
“When savages don’t know how to behave 
themselves. it is necessary to resort to 
some effective method of maintaining or- 
der.” He once described the South's race 
problem as “an ovenful of rattlesnakes 
just about to thaw. Either somebody with 
wisdom had better cut off the heat or 
there are deadly hatching days ahead.” 

The Jackson News has published such 
unabashed prejudice for years. Former 
Editor Fred Sullens was a sulphurous seg- 
regationist who predicted that even Ne- 
groes would come to “curse” the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s 1954 school integration 
decision. you ARE FOR US OR AGAINST 
us, thundered a 1956 Sullens editorial 
charging that anyone who was “not wor- 
ried over the imminence of miscegena- 
tion, mixed marriages and mongrelization” 
had “no more backbone than a skinned ba- 
nana.’ When Sullens died four years ago, 
the editor's chair passed to onetime News 
Carrier Boy Jimmy Ward, and the News's 
racist drum missed not a beat. 

Against its steady tattoo, the voice of 
moderation in Mississippi can scarcely be 
heard. Even if it were more audible, it is 
not likely that many would listen. In 
Mississippi the rednecks like what Jimmy 
Ward says. And he and the News will go 
right on saying it. 
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An Evil Marriage 


Les Liaisons Dangereuses (Astor) is an 
offense against taste, a baldly commercial 
celebration of the Gallic religion of dis- 
gust. At the same time it is a wickedly 
funny comedy of promiscuities @ la fran- 
caise. The mixture seems sure to produce 
a succés de scandale. 

Actually the scandal started 180 years 
ago, when a French artillery general, 
Pierre-Ambroise Francois Choderlos de 
Laclos, published a novel that seriously 
proposed and wittily elaborated a science 
of seduction. a yoga of the boudoir. The 
book survives as an unholy missal of 
impudicity. a small black classic that. in 
literary opinion, excuses its sins with its 
skill. Three years ago, Director Roger 
Vadim (And God Created Woman) an- 
nounced his intention to make a movie 
of it in modern dress. As one man, the 
powerful Society of Men of Letters rose 
to protest an artistic crime quite as hei- 
nous, the word went around, as “having 
Madame Bovary dance bebop.” 

When Vadim made the movie anyway, 
the Society filed suit to stop him from 
using the book’s title. Half a dozen mem- 
bers of De Gaulle’s Cabinet trotted off 
to a screening, trotted back with a de- 
cision: the film could be shown to adults 
in France. But the Ministry of Informa- 
tion forbade exhibition abroad. In the 
opinion of the government, which at that 
time was strenuously laundering the na- 
tional reputation, France was already far 
too well known for its feelthy peectures. 
But three months ago, Vadim won a re- 
versal of the restriction. Liaisons, which 
had busted French box-office records, was 
sold for $350,000 to a U.S. distributor. 

“To hide nothing; to try everything.” 
This is the motto of Vadim's hero and 
heroine (Gérard Philipe and Jeanne Mo- 
reau), a man and wife who not only toler- 
ate but even energetically promote each 
other's affaires de corps. And then, after- 
ward—oo la la! what fun it is to lie in 
bed together and tell what happened. 
One night the wife has the sulks: her 
lover of the moment has jilted her for an 
innocent young girl (Jeanne Valerie) 
whom he plans to wed. The wife simply 
must get even. Would the husband mind 
ever so much if she asked him to seduce 
the intended bride? Not at all. Least a 
man can do to protect his wife’s reputa- 
tion. With zest, the husband consumes 
the maiden’s virtue, and then goes on to 
dessert: a respectable young mother (An- 
nette Vadim, the director's ex-wife). 

Up to this point, Vadim's amused. 
amusing manner suggests that he is mere- 
ly playing games of love. But suddenly, 
surreally, as in the cautionary cartoons 
of Honoré Daumier or Félicien Rops, the 
mask of painted sophistication is ripped 
away to reveal the grinning skull with its 
swarm of worms. In a vicious series of re- 
bounding betrayals, the husband is mur- 
dered, the wife is disfigured, the virtuous 
young mother goes insane. 
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Liaisons is clearly the best movie Vadim 
has made. Actress Moreau and Actor Phi- 
lipe (who died six months after the film 
was finished) give formidably accom- 
plished performances, and the script, if it 
lacks something of the satanic intensity 
of the novel. is orderly, intelligent and 
relentlessly witty. Rumors to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, Liaisons is not a 
peep show—women are seen naked in two 
scenes, but then not much of them is 
actually seen. What is truly shocking in 


ANNETTE VApIM IN “LIAISONS” 
After seduction, deserts 


this picture has nothing to do with sex. It 
has to do with evil. The two main charac- 
ters seem to be seducing people, but are 
actually destroying them. They are ser- 
pents who carry their venom in their loins. 


A Round Table of One 

El Cid (Samuel Bronston; Allied Art- 
ists). Don Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, Spain's 
greatest military genius, was born circa 
1043 of noble vet obscure descent. Never- 
theless, so extraordinary were Don Rodri- 
go’s courage and character that at 28 he 
became commander in chief of the armies 
of Castile. Not for long. The able but 
treacherous King Alfonso VI. jealous of 
his vassal’s victories and virtues, banished 
him. Undaunted, Don Rodrigo gathered 
an army of admirers, and off and on for 
30 years beat back the Moslem armies. 
Though generally far outnumbered, he 
never lost a battle, and did more than 
any man of his time to rescue Spain from 
the Moors. In fear and trembling, they 
called him “al Seid” (the Lord). 

El Cid (as he is known in Spanish 
transliteration) was a great soul as well 
as a great soldier. “This man,” wrote a 
Moslem chronicler, “was by his clear- 
eyed force, his strength of spirit and 
heroism, a miracle of the Almighty.” 


Fearless and feal. pious and pitying, cun- 
ning and courteous, he was a paragon of 
chivalry and the mold of Spanish man- 
hood. He became a legend in his lifetime. 
and some 4o years after his death in 
1099 he was celebrated in El Poema de 
Mio Cid—a vast rambling rime that be- 
came the national epic—as the Lancelot 
of Spain and something more, as a sort 
of Round Table of one. 

Ballads by the bushel have since em- 
bellished the fame of El Cid. Pierre 
Corneille made him the hero of France's 
first great play, Le Cid. Jules Massenet 
turned the play into an opera. And now 
Samuel Bronston, who recently made an 
appalling spectacle of the life of Christ 
(King of Kings), has produced the first 
film version of the legend. Inevitably, the 
picture is colossal—it runs three hours 
and 1§ minutes (including intermission). 
cost $6,200,000, employs an extra-wide 
widescreen, a special color process, 7,000 
extras, 10,000 costumes, 35 ships, 50 out- 
size engines of medieval war, and four of 
the noblest old castles in Spain: Ampudia, 
Belmonte, Pefiscola and Torrelobatén. 
Surprisingly, the picture is good—maybe 
not as good as Ben-Hur, but anyway 
better than any spectacle since Spartacus 
(Time, Oct. 24. 1960). 

To begin with, Philip Yordan has writ- 
ten a screenplay that makes an educated 
exegesis of the legend and plenty of 
dramatic sense. For the first few reels, 
Yordan pretty much follows the plot of 
Corneille’s play. Don Rodrigo (Charlton 
Heston), betrothed to Jimena (Sophia 
Loren), is forced by the code of chivalry 
to kill her father in defense of his own 
father’s honor. Jimena, in turn, though 
she loves Rodrigo madly, is forced to 


seek revenge. So much for Corneille. 
From there out, Yordan collects vivid 
scraps of incident from the teeming. 


demi-mythological Matter of Spain, and 
patches together an opulent tapestry of 
medieval legend. In its final moment, the 
film rises to a vision of chilling weirdness 
as El Cid, strapped dead to his great 
white steed Babieca, looms above the 
field of his last dim battle and, scattering 
the heathen like smoke before the gale of 
destiny, rides thundering into Aceldama 
and the ages. 

Inevitably, Bronston’s epic has its em- 
barrassments. El Cid himself, too crudely 
contemporized, seems less the scourge of 
the heathen than a champion of civil 
rights, And there are moments when Hero 
Heston looks as though he needs a der- 
rick to help him with that broadsword. 
Nevertheless, Director Anthony Mann has 
managed his immense material with firm- 
ness, elegance, and a sure sense of burly 
epic rhythm. That rhythm and the won- 
drous naive mood of epopee are supported 
further by Scenarist Yordan’s fine per- 
ception that epic episodes are essentially 
isolated experiences, that the spectator 
seldom really requires the laborious con- 
venience of continuity. As Yordan has 
written his scenes in El Cid, the best of 
them come forward with oafish inno- 
cence and charm, almost like stanzas of 
the old poema itself. 
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WALL STREET 
Little Mac's Exit 


As they trooped glumly into the wood- 
paneled splendor of their boardroom one 
morning last week, 26 governors of the 
American Stock Exchange steeled them- 
selves for an unpleasant task. An hour 
later the deed was done. Out of his 
$75,000-a-year job as president of Amex 
went genial, silver-haired Edward Theo- 
dore McCormick, so. Out along with Mc- 
Cormick went his right-hand man and 
chief adviser, Exchange General Counsel 
Michael E. Mooney, 46. 

McCormick's _ resignation - by - request 
was an ignominious end to what had start- 
ed as a tale of triumph. When he took 
over as president of New York’s junior ex- 
change in 1951, McCormick—often called 
“Little Mac’—quickly made himself one 
of the most popular men in Wall Street. 
His personal history was the kind that 
warms the American heart: a onetime 
newsboy, he made Phi Beta Kappa while 
putting himself through the University of 
Arizona, then worked his way up from a 
$1.900-a-year job with the SEC to ap- 
pointment by Harry Truman as an SEC 
commissioner. 

During his early years in New York, 
Little Mac, who always pointed out that 
he was a Democrat in Wall Street, did 
big things for Amex. When he took over 
it was still the lowly Curb Exchange. Mc- 
Cormick changed its name to the more re- 
sounding American Stock Exchange and 
set out with notable success to sell more 
companies on listing their stock. In his 
decade as president, daily share volume 
grew from an average 450,000 to 1,900,- 
ooo, and the value of a seat on the Little 
Board skipped from $9,500 to $80,000. 

The Grumblers. But while McCormick 
was writing the Amex success story, a cho- 
rus of grumbles was beginning to rise from 
members who complained that things were 
run too loosely. Little Mac, they said, 
liked the Stork Club and the excitement 
of bringing new companies to the board 
much better than the tedium of tending to 
the growing administrative problems of 
the big exchange he was creating. 

The grumbles broke into the open when 
two of Amex’s trusted stock specialists, 
Gerard A. Re and his son Gerard F., were 
accused by the SEC of five years of mar- 
ket rigging and price fixing that netted 
them an estimated $3.000,000. McCor- 
mick, it turned out, had had personal deal- 
ings with the Res in over-the-counter 
stocks. It was all perfectly legal, but its 
propriety was dubious. And almost im- 
mediately, more sloppy administration at 
the Amex came to light: the policing of 
its members was slipshod and records of 
transactions were incomplete. Then, to the 
everlasting annoyance of the rest of Wall 
Street, the federal investigation of Amex 
was expanded to include the whole securi- 
ties business. 
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“A Couple of Things.’ Anxious to get 
the house in order, a group of younger 
Amex members tried to oust the McCor- 
mick administration. Their revolt was 
beaten back, but it spurred the exchange 
to appoint an investigating committee of 
Wall Street leaders to do what it could to 
clean things up before the SEC moved in 
with public disclosure. Turning its atten- 
tion to McCormick, the investigating 
committee soon picked up what its tight- 
lipped members described only as “a cou- 
ple of things.” 

Though no one was talking—least of all 
McCormick, who last week disappeared 
from all his old haunts—one of the things 
the investigators reportedly uncovered was 
McCormick’s friendship with Alexander 
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Guterma, former president of the Detroit 
auto parts firm of F. L. Jacobs & Co., who 
was sent to federal penitentiary two years 
ago for stock fraud. The friendship was 
close enough, so the story went, that when 
McCormick ran up a sizable gambling 
debt during a 1956 trip to Havana, he let 
Guterma pick up the tab for him. 

Like McCormick's dealings with the 
Res, this was presumably legal—and oc- 
curred before Guterma’s illicit stock oper- 
ations became known. But once again Mc- 
Cormick could be faulted for ethical mis- 
judgment. Given McCormick’s undeniable 
services to Amex, his colleagues might, in 
different circumstances, have taken a less 
stern view of his peccadilloes. But when 
the SEC investigations get into full swing 
early next year, the governors of the 
American Stock Exchange will have all 
they can do to defend their exchange as 
an institution, without having to make 
the case for Little Mac as well. 


PUBLIC POLICY 
Nine Counts Against 3M 


Few U.S. companies better personify 
corporate achievement than St. Paul’s 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
known for short as “3M.” Sales of 3M 
products ranging from Scotch tape to 
missile-tracking components have sky- 
rocketed from $4,700,000 in 1931 to 
$549.700,000 last year. Hundreds of U.S. 
investors who put their trust—and dollars 
—in research-minded 3M have blossomed 
with new wealth as the company’s stock 
soared, split and soared again. 

Last week. bringing criminal charges 
against the company, the Justice Depart- 
ment contended that hard work and imag- 
inative research did not constitute the 
whole story of 3M’s success. For the past 
three decades, the nine-count indictment 
said, 3M has systematically violated the 
Sherman Antitrust Act by attempting to 
monopolize markets in sealing and mask- 
ing tapes, magnetic tape and aluminum 
lithograph plates. Among the charges: 
> That in exchange for licenses to pro- 
duce 3M-patented products, 3M demand- 
ed of competitors the right to fix prices 
and production and dictate markets. 
> That to supplement the patent-licens- 
ing tactic, 3M banded together with exist- 
ing competitors to amass new patents in 
order to choke off new competition. 
> That 3M was in the habit of bringing, 
or threatening to bring, patent-infringe- 
ment suits against competitors who de- 
layed in knuckling under to demands. 
> That 3M struck a bargain with New 
Jersey's Johnson & Johnson not to move 
into surgical-tape production if Johnson 
& Johnson would stay out of the sand- 
paper business. 

The grand jury, thus far, has cast 3M 
as the heavy in the Justice Department's 
latest antitrust drama. It has named ten 
other companies and the Illinois Institute 
of Technology's Armour Research Foun- 
dation as co-conspirators but has not 
asked for their appearance in court as 
defendants. Refusing to comment on the 
charges in detail, 3M President Herbert 
P. Buetow last week would only say that 
it is “firm company policy to operate in 
conformity with the antitrust laws.” But 
he did note pointedly that Justice De- 
partment trustbusters spent 15 years look- 
ing into 3M’s affairs before asking a crim- 
inal indictment. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Dear Octopus 


Not since Ford Motor Co. stock first 
went on sale five years ago had Wall 
Street greeted a newcomer to the New 
York Stock Exchange with such enthusi- 
asm. No sooner had the shares of giant 
Unilever, the world’s second biggest* 


* Biggest non-US. Dutch/ 


Shell. 


company: Royal 
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company outside the U.S., been posted on 
the Big Board than traders rushed in to 
make UN (the Exchange symbol for Uni- 
lever’s Dutch shares) and UL (for Uni- 
lever’s English shares) the first and second 
most active stocks on the market. For 
four days Unilever trading dominated the 
Street. At week’s end, even after some of 
the early buyers began selling to pocket 


quick profits, Unilever N.V. stock 

(Dutch) stood at 54%, up 1} points for 

the week, and Unilever Ltd. (English) at 
7 5 

27%, up §. 


Despite their eagerness to get a piece of 
Unilever, even some of Wall Street's pro- 
fessionals had only an imperfect notion of 
what they were buying into. And to the 
ordinary investor Unilever presents an 
even hazier image. Few U.S. housewives 
realize that they are fattening Unilever's 
coffers when they bring home Lux, Life- 
buoy, Handy Andy, Rinso or Surf soaps, 
Imperial or Good Luck margarines, Spry 


shortening, Pepsodent toothpaste, Lip- 
ton’s tea and soups, or Wishbone salad 
dressing, 


From its Ionic-columned London head 
quarters building overlooking the Thames, 
Unilever conducts a globe-straddling busi- 
ness. Besides producing paper, plastic and 
chemicals, and operating a fleet of ocean- 
going freighters, Unilever sells soap, mar- 
garine, cooking oils, toilet articles, animal 
feed, canned and frozen foods, ice cream 
and sausages. Its 400 MacFisheries stores 
in Britain make it the world’s largest 
fishmonger. One Unilever subsidiary, the 
United Africa Co., is the largest trader in 


UNILEVER’S WORLD 


245 factories, 293,900 employees 


104 major companies, 


[2st Major Unilever Ltd. companies 


UNILEvER’s TemMPeL & CoLe 
A bullish opening. 

Africa; another cultivates 213,710 acres 
of rubber, palm oil, cocoa and coffee plan- 
tations in six countries. With an annual ad 
budget of $300 million, Unilever is the 
world’s biggest advertiser and, not sur- 
prisingly, operates one of Britain’s larg- 
est advertising agencies. All told, Unile- 
ver includes 104 major companies, has 
448 direct or indirect subsidiaries in 53 
countries, and sells 1,200 different prod- 
ucts. From this sprawling empire, Uni- 
lever last year drew net 
billion and profits of $145 million. 
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Tail Chasing. Unilever is a coalition 
of once bitter competitors. The English 
branch started 1884 by William 
Hesketh later Viscount Lever- 


was 
Lever 


hulme of the Western Isles—who left his 
father’s wholesale grocery business to 
open a soap factory with his brother. 


With intensive advertising and merchan- 
dising that was ahead of his time, Lever 
made his Sunlight brand the world’s lead 
ing soap and gathered together an indus- 
trial complex based mainly on products 
from fats and oils. Meanwhile, in an over- 
lapping segment of the fat and oil indus- 
try, two Dutch margarine-making families 
the Van den Berghs and Jurgens 
battled each other in a Hatfield-McCoy 
feud for years until, exhausted, they final- 
ly merged. Then, indulging in the fine 
European preference for cartels over com- 
petition, the Dutch and British companies 
merged to form Unilever in 1929 to “sta- 
bilize” the fat and oil market. 

In a mind-boggling maneuver to avoid 
double taxation (from Britain and Hol- 
land), the éx-competitors set up Unilever 
Ltd. and Unilever N.V. (for Naamlooze 
Venootschap, or limited liability) as two 
separate holding companies that divide 
Unilever’s assets but pool its profits. Each 
has a board of directors that controls the 
board of the other. This tail-chasing or- 
ganizational scheme works only because 
the same men are on each board. Al 
though Unilever Ltd. Chairman George 
Cole, 55, and Unilever N.V. Chairman 
Frederik Jan Tempel, 61, run the compa- 
ny from adjoining offices, Cole—a husky 
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low-key executive who started out as a 
$4.20-a-week junior statistician with 
United Africa 38 years ago—is popularly 
considered top man. 

Not Bad Ground. In its early years, 
Unilever was so tightly controlled from 
the home office that it was bitingly called 
“Dear Octopus” by its employees. (“You 
had to cable London before you went to 
the bathroom,” complained a Canadian 
executive.) But now autonomy is the rule. 
“Once the managers clear their estimates 
at the end of the year,” says Co-Chairman 
Tempel, “they are free to go ahead.” 

The key to Unilever’s present-day suc- 
cess lies in its management's skill in 
knowing when to go ahead—and when to 
pull back. In Europe they are driving 
forward, particularly with frozen foods; 
but in Africa, they are dealing delicately 
with threats from the nations to 
nationalize chunks of the highly profitable 
United Africa Co. (Time, May 26). Says 
Co-Chairman Cole philosophically: “Ii 
they want things in their own hands, you 
help them do it. Then you find something 
else to do yourself.” 

This philosophy explains the move to 
the New York Stock Exchange. Unilever 
wants to hedge against possible losses in 
its African trouble spots with more U.S, 
business. Last April it began its American 
expansion by buying the Good Humor 
Corp. for $8,200,000. The newly acquired 
Big Board listing will make it easier for 
Unilever to work stock-trade deals for 
still more U.S. companies and to borrow 
additional expansion capital from Ameri- 
can sources. Says Co-Chairman Tempel 
“We've only got 13% of our turnover in 
North and South America now. We want 
more. America’s not bad ground.” 


AVIATION 


Two into One 

To the undisguised surprise of their 
competitors, two of the nation’s most 
hard-pressed trunk airlines—National and 
Continental—last week announced plans 
to join forces. The resulting line 
christened National-Continental 
be the fifth largest U.S. air carrier, out- 
ranked only by United, American, TWA 
and Eastern. The merger proposal, which 
calls for National stockholders to get 
1} Continental shares for each National 
share they hold, seems likely to win quick 
approval from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, whose Kennedy-appointed chair- 
man, Alan S. Boyd, is an outspoken advo- 
cate of airline consolidation. 

The proposed merger seems to make 


new 





to be 
would 


good economic sense. National, which 
does its peak business in winter. has 
routes running north from its Miami 


home base to Boston, and west through 
Houston to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Continental, which carries more 
passengers in summer, has a route system 
fanning out from Denver to Los Angeles 
and Chicago. By merging, the lines should 
balance out their seasonal fluctuations, 
And National, which lost $7,000,000 in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, may learn 
something from moneymaking Continen- 
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tal, which boasts the lowest break-even 
point in the industry. 

Despite the merger’s obvious advan- 
tages, some observers wondered whether 
any organization could survive the simul- 
taneous ministrations of the nation’s two 
most rambunctious airline chiefs—hot- 
tempered National Chairman George 
(“Ted”) Baker, 61, and Continental's 
flamboyant President Robert Six, 54. 
Mused one veteran airline executive: 
“That's going to be a pair. These two are 





WALTER BENNETT 
AIRMEN Srx & BAKER 
But who's the pilot? 


usually galloping off in opposite directions 
on different-colored horses.” Baker and 
Six are now clearly on the same horse, but 
neither is saying who will be in the saddle. 
Under the merger proposal, Baker would 
be chairman of National-Continental and 
Six the president, but as yet there is no 
word on which will be chief executive. 
Also apparently still undecided is whether 
the new airline's headquarters would be 
in Denver or Miami. 


, MONEY 
Abiding Interest 


As 1961 draws to a close, U.S. econo- 
mists are confidently looking forward to a 
rare phenomenon: a burst of economic ex- 
pansion unaccompanied by the customary 
dampeners of tight money and sharply ris- 
ing interest rates. 

Historically, U.S. interest rates have al- 
most invariably risen during recovery 
periods, when increased credit-buying by 
consumers and increased borrowing of ex- 
pansion capital by industry have put a 
strain on the money supply. And last week 
the U.S. economy showed every sign of 
having completed its convalescence from 
the 1961 recession: in November, Wash- 
ington reported, retail sales shot to an all- 
time monthly high of $19.3 billion, 5% 
over November a year ago, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board's industrial production 


index also reached a record level of 114% 
of the 1957 average. 

Not by the Calendar. All these symp- 
toms of boom rang a tocsin in the minds 
of those who feared they meant higher 
interest rates and a consequent stifling of 
economic growth. But, as one Government 
economist noted last week, to assume that 
this recovery must produce increased in- 
terest rates because previous ones did so 
is to “substitute calendars for analysis.” 
In the 1961 recovery, the most important 
upward pressures on interest rates are no- 
tably missing. 

In the recession just past, interest rates 
did not fall as far or as fast as in previous 
slumps—mainly because of the Treasury's 
successful effort to keep short-term rates 
high in order to discourage “hot money” 
from flowing abroad and increasing the 
U.S. balance-of-payments defic t. As a re- 
sult, the traditional push to,get back to 
pre-recession interest rates has less steam 
than usual. At the same time, U.S. busi- 
nessmen already have enough excess ca- 
pacity so that their estimated outlay on 
new plant and equipment for this year 
dropped last week to $34.5 billion, 3% 
below 1960. This means that industry has 
no need to borrow heavily. Still another 
potential squeeze on the money supply— 
heavy federal borrowing—will be averted 
if the Kennedy Administration holds to 
its repeated pledges to balance the 1962 
budget. 

Gentle Warning. Much of the credit 
for the present stability of interest rates 
belongs to the Federal Reserve, which cor- 
rectly judged that the recession would be 
mild and so did not overstimulate the 
economy with too much easy money. The 
still high rate of unemployment, however, 
acts to check any inclination by the Fed- 
eral Reserve to slow economic growth 
with tighter money—a mistake that the 
Fed, abetted by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration, made after the 1958 recession. 
Fortnight ago, Fed Chairman William 
McChesney Martin Jr. gently warned that 
he would not continue to sluice additional 
bank credit into the economy indefinitely. 
This was a polite way of saying that he 
was prepared to raise interest rates if the 
demand for money increased too rapidly. 
But the consensus among U.S. economists 
last week was that there was unlikely to 
be any significant increase in interest rates 
for some time to come. 


MANAGEMENT 
The Bloodbath Cure 


“Hal, your behavior is childish,” said 
the brash young public relations man to 
the prosperous middle-aged salesman. “I 
actually feel I can carry on a deeper con- 
versation with my two-year-old daughter 
than I can with you.” Hal may have felt 
like lashing out at his young critic, but 
instead he accepted the slur as if he had 
merely been done a candid favor. He had 
to, because both men were taking part in 
a Sensitivity Training Workshop, one of 
the fastest-spreading of U.S. manage- 
ment’s many devices for putting a keen 
edge on executives. 
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For the past nine weeks, Hal and the 
15 others in his Sensitivity Training Group 
have met for one uncomfortable, four- 
hour session each week at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. The sessions 
are deliberately unorganized: the partici- 
pants sit facing one another in a circle, 
and nothing is said until the boldest of 
the group dares to break the silence by 
introducing himself and perhaps guarded- 
ly adding what he hopes to get from the 
course. Then begin the rambling conver- 
sations that wind up with each member of 
the group dishing out and receiving scath- 
ing personal criticism. Inevitably, a few 
members of U.C.L.A.’s Sensitivity Train- 
ing Groups walk out in anger, and on 
occasion women participants break down 
in tears. But the great majority—like Hal 
—manfully keep in mind that this is what 
they paid a $200 tuition fee to hear. 

Hopefully, the bloodbath.of criticism— 
which is very much like the “chewing 
out” sessions of college fraternities and 
sororities—will send Hal back to his com- 
pany better able to see himself as others 
see him, more willing to listen to his sub- 
ordinates and inspired with a will to cor- 
rect the faults he has been told he has. 
Explains one of the directors of the 
U.C.L.A. sessions: ‘The trainees become 
more sensitive, more tolerant. They have 
learned to ask the question of whether 
the problem is in me rather than in him.” 
Others call it training in conformity. 

Bethel Bath. Sensitivity training was 
begun on an organized basis more tHan ten 
years ago by the National Training Labo- 
ratory in Group Development in summer 
sessions at Bethel, Me. Many of the par- 
ticipants were so emotionally stirred by 
the first “Bethel Baths” that they came 
out with an evangelistic glow. But the 
psychologists were successful enough in 
preventing Sensitivity Training from be- 
coming a kind of commercial Moral Re- 
Armament that a dozen colleges now 
offer sessions under a variety of names 


such as T-Group Training, Laboratory 
Training, and Diagnostic Skill Training. 
Increasingly, too. training-minded corpo- 
rations such as Western Electric, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, and International 
Business Machines are running their own 
experimental groups. 

Despite such awesome sponsorship, a 
minority of businessmen still have strong 
reservations about Sensitivity Training. 
Although he praises the program in gen- 
eral, Richard Kuck, a personnel executive 
with Pacific Telephone & Telegraph, warns 
that “there are people who are powerful 
administrators who might become too 
self-critical and tone down the traits that 
make them good.” Robert Service, a top 
executive with the Los Angeles drug firm 
of Riker Laboratories Inc., walked out of 
the U.C.L.A. program after one session, 
with the complaint that “it dealt purely 
with emotions and not content ... It 
seemed to me, it was group therapy under 
disguise. You can’t have a group of people 
playing amateur psychoanalysis.” 

Kick in the Guts. Advocates of Sensi- 
tivity Training insist that most partici- 
pants wind up enthusiastic about the 
program, contend that the only critics are 
uncooperative types who so cherish their 
emotional privacy that they refuse to en- 
ter into the spirit of the thing. Some- 
where in the middle stands Vice President 
Robert Mitchell of Mattel, Inc., a fast- 
growing Los Angeles toy company that 
encourages its executives to sign on for 
Sensitivity Training. Arguing that only 
Sensitivity Training provides “the emo- 
tional kick in the guts’ necessary to make 
an executive recognize his personality 
weaknesses, Mattel says: “I have seen a 
third of the people we have sent come 
back with remarkable changes in behav- 
ior.’ But for all his approval, Mitchell 
concedes that “the people who most need 
to be made aware of what they are doing 
to others are the very ones who don’t get 
anything out of the courses.” 














JULIAN WASSER 


SENSITIVITY TRAINING Session at U.C.L.A, 
Sometimes the women cry. 
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. BERT BRANDT 
THE MuRCHISON BROTHERS 
In time the bell will ring. 


FINANCE 
Round 2 for Alleghany? 


Last May when Texans John and Clint 
Murchison Jr. (Tre cover, June 16) 
ousted Wall Street Millionaire Allan Kir- 
by from control of Alleghany Corp., Kirby 
growled ominously: ‘The Murchison boys 
are way out on a limb.” Last week Kirby, 
who still holds the biggest single block 
(334%) of Alleghany’s common stock, 
reached for his saw. In a letter to the 
SEC, Kirby protested the Murchisons’ 
proposal to split and reclassify the stock 
of Minneapolis’ Investors Diversified 
Services, a $4 billion mutual fund com- 
plex currently controlled by Alleghany. 
Kirby clearly feared that if the Murchi- 
sons were allowed to convert all 1.D,.S. 
shares into voting stock as they proposed, 
their voting power in I.D.S. might exceed 
Alleghany’s and allow them to retain con- 
trol of the. Minneapolis giant even if 
they should lose control of Alleghany. 

Back at the ranch in Texas, the Murchi- 
sons were tight-lipped—but keeping their 
powder dry. Scarcely had Kirby made his 
move when the Murchisons sold off to 
Dallas Millionaire Troy Post for $17.5 
million almost all their holdings in Flori 
da’s Gulf Life Insurance Co. Immedi- 
ately, the financial world buzzed with talk 
that the Murchisons expected Kirby to 
launch a new proxy war for control of 
Alleghany and that the brothers planned 
to use the Gulf Life proceeds to pay off 
the debts they had incurred in the first 
Alleghany battle so that they could ne- 
gotiate new loans if the need arose for 
them to buy more Alleghany stock. 

Apparently anxious not to run afoul of 
the SEC, Kirby denied that he was plan- 
ning a proxy war, said that he would be 
content simply to fight the Murchisons’ 
I.D.S. scheme in the courts. But many 
Wall Streeters believed it was only a mat- 
ter of time till the bell rang for Round 2 
of the great Alleghany fight. 
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This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation 
of an offer to buy securities. 


December 15, 1961 


360,000 Shares 


COMMERCE. CLEARING, HOUSE, INC.. 
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Common Stock 
Par Value $1 Per Share 


These shares are presently outstanding and are being purchased 
by the underwriters from certain stockholders. 


Price $19.50 per share 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned (one of the 
underwriters named therein) only hy persons lo whom the undersigned 
may legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


NATION'S 
LARGEST 
FEDERAL 


SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATION 
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pays you 4}. on savings” 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 4!9%, cur- 
rent annual rate * World-wide savings service for 
180,000 individuals, corporations and trusts in 50 
states, 76 foreign countries « Same, sound manage- 
ment policies since 1926, Assets over $690 million « 
Accounts insured by Federal Savings & Loan Insur- 
ance Corp. « A man and wife, with 2 individual 
accounts and 1 joint account, can have up to 
$30,000 in fully insured savings « Funds received 
by 10th, earn from Ist. « We pay air mail both ways 
* Mail check or money order with coupon below. 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association - Head Office: 611 Wilshire, L.A.17 


FREE FINANCIAL GUIDE: “The California Story” contains experts’ ideas on 
saving money, investing in Bomes, insurance, stocks Other exciting features! 
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Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
I nvestors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
149" Consecutive Dividend 


Over 214,000 own- 
ers will share in 
the payments from 
quarterly net in- 
come, amounting 
to 10 cents a share, 
payable December 
26 to shareholders 
of record Novem- 
ber 30, 1961. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 


Secretary 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Land Morrow Lindbergh, 2 
third son of the aviator, and Susan Miller 
Lindbergh, 22: their first child, a daughter 
(whose arrival was so shrouded in secrecy 
—a family habit since the 1932 kidnaping 
of baby Charles Jr.—that early newspaper 
reports named her father as Land's older 
brother Jon); in Portland, Ore. 





Born. To Bobby Darin, 25; Bronx-born 
groaner (Mack the Knife). and Sandra 
Dee, 19, blonde, bubbly cinema starlet 
| (Tammy Tell Me True): their first child, 
| a son; in Hollywood. 


Married. Henry Martin (‘Scoop’) 
Jackson, 49, Democratic junior Senator 
from Washington long rated Capitol Hill's 
most eligible bachelor; and Helen Eugenia 
Hardin, 28, fetching blonde former recep- 
tionist for New Mexico's Senator Clinton 
Anderson; he for the first time, she for the 
second; in Albuquerque. 





Married. Walter Prescott Webb, 73, 
gruff, poker-playing philosopher of the 
frontier, leading historian of the American 
West (The Great Plains, The Texas Rang- 
ers); and former president of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association; and Mrs. Ter- 
rell Dobbs Maverick, 60, widow of Texas’ 

| late salty-tongued Congressman Maury 
Maverick; both for the second time; in 
Fredericksburg, Texas. 


Divorced. By Jenny Ann (“Pia”) Lind- 
strom, 23, honey blonde daughter of In- 
grid Bergman and her first husband Dr. 
Peter Lindstrom: Fuller Earle Callaway 
III, 29, heir to a Georgia textile fortune, 
whom Jenny charged with acts of extreme 
cruelty, including pushing her down a 
staircase “in front of guests’; after 22 
months of marriage, no children; in San 
Francisco. 


Died. Metropolitan Nikolai, 69, am- 
bitious No. 2 prelate of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church, a tireless purveyor of 
Soviet propaganda who peppered his 
worldwide peregrinations with anti-Amer- 
ican oratory, was once identified as a 
Soviet state security agent; of a heart 
attack; in Moscow. 





Died. William Ellsworth Hoy, 99, base- 
ball’s oldest former major leaguer who 
between 1888 and 1902 played for the 
Washington Senators, Cincinnati Reds 
and Chicago White Sox; of a stroke; in 
Cincinnati. Deafened when two years old 
by spinal meningitis, Hoy did not learn 
to speak till his wife taught him at 36, 
retained a lifelong preference for sign 
language, and in the blunt innocence of a 
bygone age was affectionately dubbed 
Pee by his teammates. 


Died. Mrs. Anna Mary Robertson 
(“Grandma”) Moses, 1o1, famed U.S. 
primitive painter; of what her doctor de- 
scribed as “just wearing out"; in Hoosick 

| Falls, N.Y. (see ArT). 
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Three huge, wide-flange beams are welded Two-thirds up. 
together to form leg section. 





How they’re building a 400-day wonder for Century 21 


It was 1851 in London, Eng- 
land, and 6,000,000 delighted, 
awestruck people had a look at 
the world’s first international 
exhibition and the incredible 
building that keynoted it: the 
Crystal Palace. It was built 
almost entirely of glass and 
iron, covered 21 acres, and 
housed most of the Fair’s 17,000 ex- 
hibitors*. Ever since that year, every 
major Fair or Exposition has been 
dominated by architecture. 

There was the huge, 60-acre main 
building at the 1873 International Ex- 
hibition in Vienna, the 1876 “‘ginger- 
bread’’ Philadelphia Fair, the 1893 
Chicago Fair whose layout gave impetus 
to city planning, the Spanish-Moorish 
architecture of the 1915 San Diego Fair 
that influenced building in every warm 
state in the U.S.A. No one old enough 
will ever forget the ultramodern archi- 
tecture of Chicago’s 1933-34 Century of 
Progress Exhibition, or the 1939-40 New 
York World’s Fair Trylon and Peri- 
sphere, or the bell-ringer of them all: 
the Eiffel Tower, built as the theme of 
the Fourth French International in 
1889, which still attracts tourists from 
all over the planet. 

But for sheer audacity and imagina- 
tion, the world has never seen anything 
like an amazing tower called the Space 
Needle now being built in Seattle to 
dramatize next year’s Century 21 Ex- 
position, the Seattle World’s Fair. 

Pie in the sky. The Space Needle isa 
dilly. It soars 600 feet into the air on 
three pairs of slender steel legs. Tapered 
to a slim waist at about the 373-foot 
level, it flares out slightly to the 500- 
foot level, where it is crowned by a 
mezzanine, observation deck, and a 260- 
seat restaurant that does no less than 
revolve. Diners will make one complete 
revolution an hour and embellish their 
menu with the extraordinary panorama 
of the Cascade Mountains, Mt. Rainier, 
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*The American Exhibit included such innovations 
as false teeth, chewing tobacco, artificial legs, McCor- 
mick’s reaper and Colt’s repeating pistol. 


Puget Sound and the towering, snow- 
capped Olympic range. A triangular 
core of steel lacework houses utilities 
and two stairways (832 steps up). On 
its outside are mounted space-capsule- 
shaped, high-speed elevators with vision 
ports for those who dare to watch. 

400-day wonder. As amazing as the 
Space Needle is, the story of its evolu- 
tion is even more remarkable: slightly 
more than 13 months will have elapsed 
between its original conception and its 
completion. 

It all began in mid-1960 when the 
Fair's Design Standards Advisory 
Board decided it was essential to have 
a spectacular structure to serve as a 
dramatic keynote of the Fair. 

Trigger planning. The problem 
was given to famous Seattle-New York 
architect John Graham. Graham, cred- 
ited as being the “inventor” of the 
planned regional shopping center (he 
built the nation’s first: Northgate in 
Seattle), was fresh from a_ building 
project in Hawaii where he perched a 
revolving restaurant on top of a 25- 
story skyscraper. He took on the project 
immediately. Within weeks, a design 
concept had been selected from scores 
of ideas: a sheaf-like form crowned by a 
“‘jewel.”’ It wed drama and imagination 
with a sound commercial concept (it 
had to be a moneymaker because it 
would be privately financed), and it 
was entirely feasible (tests atop the 
Hawaiian structure showed no percepti- 
ble shimmer in a glass of water on the 
outer edge, or toppling of an eight- 
penny nail balanced on its head, during 
a complete revolution). 

Century 21 officials blessed the de- 
sign in December, 1960, and events 
began to move with dizzying swiftness. 
While the design was being detailed, 
Graham’s cost analysis experts began 
studying the financial history of even 
less sophisticated commercial towers as 
far afield as Tokyo, Stuttgart, Dort- 
mund, Rotterdam and Paris. They an- 
alyzed Northwest tourist traffic (3,000,- 
000 in a normal year), the predicted 


Fair attendance (10,000,000), and how 
many people the tower could handle 
based on elevator capacity and “stay- 
ing” time on top. 

New steel: Structural design of the 
tower was started while committees 
were still looking for financing and a 
site. The design finalized on a relatively 
new structural carbon steel called A36. 
‘The greater strength of ASTM A36 steel 
(about 10% greater than ASTM A7 
steel) permitted higher design stresses, 
welded fabrication and cost savings. 

The Space Needle’s leg design is a 
masterpiece of simplicity: three 36-inch 
wide-flange beams are welded together 
flange-to-flange and stiffened with dia- 
phragms to form large, three-sided 
tubes. Engineering design criteria were 
developed by testing a model of the 
tower in a wind tunnel. The tower 
would be extremely stiff (less than 3 
inches maximum sway at the top) and 
strong; it is designed for nearly twice 
the seismic load required by Seattle’s 
earthquake-minded building code, and 
for half again as much wind as the high- 
est velocity ever recorded in Seattle. 

By Jan. 1, 1961, there was still no 
site in sight, but happily it was found 
there was space for the tower at one 
corner of the Fairgrounds. View “‘sound- 
ings’’ were taken from a helicopter to 
make sure the tower height was right 
for the best possible panorama, a build- 
ing was demolished that stood on the 
site, and in April, ground was broken. 

The foundation itself is an amazing 
story. The Howard S. Wright Co. dug a 
Y-shaped excavation 30 feet deep, laced 
it with 250 tons of reinforcing steel and 
72 huge steel anchor bolts 4 inches in 
diameter and 31) feet long. By the 
time the pour was over, more than 2,800 
cubic yards of concrete (5,600 tons, 470 
truckloads) buried the steel. Just twelve 
hours had elapsed, and a record had 
been set for the largest continuous 
building concrete pour in the West. The 
foundation is so massive that despite 
the 3,500 tons of steel in the tower 
alone, the center of gravity of the entire 





Derrick crane climbs inside of 


core as tower grows. 


structure is very near ground level. 

Leg art. Meanwhile, back at Pacific 
Car & Foundry’s Seattle steel fabricat- 
ing plant, the first huge leg and core 
sections were nearing completion. Fin- 
ishing touches were also being put ona 
derrick crane designed to lift 35 tons 
which would literally climb its way up 
the inside of the Space Needle’s core, 
unfold its boom and reach over the top 
to hoist the fabricated steel sections 
into position. The first of the massive 
steel beams had arrived in Seattle on 
65-foot open-end gondolas with flat cars 
at either end acting as “‘idlers’’ to per- 
mit coupling onto the train. Getting 
the fabricated leg sections to the tower 
site had its problems, too: they were 
90 feet long, weighed up to 90,000 
pounds each, and it took a painstaking 
traffic survey to truck them downtown 
to the site without mishap. 

Even more ticklish was how to curve 
the massive beams to form the Space 
Needle’s 373-foot-high waist. The solu- 
tion: heating pie-shaped portions of the 
beams; as the beam cools the wide part 
of the heated section shrinks more than 
the narrower part and curves the beam, 
The method involved is described as a 
combination of templets, touch, and 
good old-fashioned horse sense. 


ABOUT CENTURY 21— 
the Seattle World's Fair 


The dates are April 21 through 
October 21, 1962; place is Seattle, 
Washington; occasion is the first 
World's Fair to be held in the U.S.A. 
for 23 years. The theme: ‘Man in 
the Space Age.”’ For the first’ time, a 
World’s Fair will inventory man and 
his accomplishments as they'll be in 
the future. 

You'll see the most ambitious 
science exhibit ever assembled for 
public showing, simulated space flight, 
one of the most remarkable collec- 
tions of art masterpieces ever ex- 
hibited, floating cities, and what 
work, play and travel will be like in 
2000 AD. You can walk the Boule- 
vards of the World (35 nations are 
exhibiting), ride a Monorail 144 miles 
in 95 seconds from downtown Seattle 
to the Fairgrounds, play on a Gay- 
way crowded with amusements never 
before seen in this country, dine at 
the top of the 600-foot Space Needle. 
And so much more you'll have to see 
it yourself to believe it. 








View of tower rising above 
Seattle skyline. 


Going up. First leg sections were 
tied onto the huge anchor bolts by late 
June, 1961. The Needle topped out 
by December 1, a scant five months 
later. It sprouted about 120 feet every 
month. At the 373-foot “‘waist”’ level, 
they had already used 30,000 high- 
strength bolts and two carloads (about 
80,000 pounds) of welding rods. The top 
50 feet is a tripod of tubular stainless 
steel, a flaming beacon of natural gas 
the final touch on an incredible project 
that only the vagaries of Fate could 
keep from opening by the day every- 
one comes to the Fair: April 21, 1962 
(see box). 

Tower of babble. The Space Needle 
bids fair to be the most talked-about 
structure of the year, but no less re- 
markable are the tens of thousands of 
steel buildings and special-purpose 
towers erected every year. They’re get- 
ting bigger and more versatile with each 
passing year. One reason is the many 
new steels available to structural de- 
signers (yield strength levels as high as 
100,000 psi), and new design concepts 
based on combinations of steels of differ- 
ent strength levels to carry varying 
stresses and loads. The ASTM A36 
carbon steel used in the Space Needle 
has already been used to lower the cost 
of many conventional structures by per- 
mitting higher design stresses. 

Twenty-five years ago, United States 
Steel pioneered in the development of 
higher strength steels for special pur- 
poses. ‘Today’s new challenges are be- 
ing met by developing new high-yield- 
strength constructional alloy steels 
which can carry extremely high loads 
where maximum strength is required, 
or which can be used to design slimmer 
sections to cut the weight of structural 
members and foundations, and to cut 
construction costs, too, 

Why? It has a lot to do with man’s 
ceaseless endeavor to build buildings 
that will far outlive himself. For, as the 
sage puts it, “Life is a Fair where 
thousands meet but none can stay.”’ 


United States Steel 


TRADI MARE 








This mark tells you a product is made 
of modern, dependable Steel. Look for 
it on the products you buy. 


Space Needle model. 


Architects and Engineers: John Graham and Company 
Structural Consultant: John K, Minasian 

General Contractors: Howard S. Wright Construction Co 
Fabrication and Erection: Pacific Car & Foundry Company 





Field weld being made. Welds are inspected 
by X-Ray. 
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"An Unlucky Honest Man" 


THe Papers oF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
Votumes | & Il (1,337 pp.}—Edited by 
Harold C. Syrett and Jacob E. Cooke— 
Columbia University ($25). 


Anyone past the age of 25 who still re- 
calls his history lessons has precise images 
of the giants who made the American 
Revolution. Washington was noble—so 
noble, in fact, that he did not look at all 
self-conscious when they carved his head 
on a mountainside. Franklin was a cross 
between Will Rogers and Santa Claus. 
Jefferson was the great champion of all that 
was good—democracy, social justice, and 
the common man. Hamilton was Jeffer- 
son’s bitter antagonist. He distrusted de- 
mocracy, had no time for social justice. 
and thought the common man to be too 
common to bother much about. In the 
great pageant surrounding the birth of the 
nation, Hamilton clearly played the heavy. 

These convenient caricatures have been 
sharply revised during recent years by the 
surge of scholarly interest in the Revolu- 
tionary period, and no image has been 
more greatly altered than that of Alexan- 
der Hamilton. In these first two volumes 
of The Papers of Alexander Hamilton, 
which trace him to the age of 27, Hamil- 
ton emerges as a dazzlingly brilliant young 
man, autocratic certainly, but far from 
austere. a proud and self-confident prag- 
matist, a deft writer with an equal flair 
for savage public sarcasm and impassioned 
private love letters, and a leader who suf- 
fered fools not at all. 

Part of the recent widespread effort of 
historians to compile source material on 
the great 18th century Americans.* the 
two Hamilton volumes are primarily in- 
tended for the use of other historians, 
and like other such collections are choked 
with trivia. But Hamilton’s pen is so 
sharp and blunt by turn that the letters, 
notes and official papers, assembled by 
Editors Syrett and Cooke, contain surpris- 
ingly lively material for the nonhistorian, 
and certain sections read like an epistolary 
novel. 

Kid Colonel. Hamilton was the bastard 
son of a French-English mother and a 
Scotch father who lived together ap- 
parently with full approval of the com- 
munity on the West Indian island of St. 
Kitts. At the age of 14, Hamilton con- 
fided to a friend: ““My Ambition is prev- 
alent that I contemn the grov'ling and 
the condition of a Clerk or the like, to 
which my Fortune &c. condemns me and 
would willingly risk my life tho’ not my 
Character to exalt my Station. I shall Con- 
clude saying I wish there was a War.” 

When the war Hamilton wished for 
came along in 1776, he was attending New 
York's King’s College (later Columbia 


* Also in the works: the papers of Franklin, 
Jefierson and Adams, Time Inc. has given or 
pledged $400,000 to support the research on 
Franklin, $250,000 on Adams and $185,000 on 
Hamilton, 
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University), and he had already won a 
name for himself as an anti-British pam- 
phleteer. He quit college to command an 
artillery company, fought hard and well 
in the campaigns around New York City, 
and caught the eye of George Washington 
himself. At the age of 22, Alexander Ham- 
ilton became aide-de-camp to Washington 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
Chasing History. Washington was soon 
entrusting his brilliant young officer with 
ticklish matters, ranging from negotiating 
the exchange of prisoners to soothing the 
feelings of jealous generals. Given power, 
Hamilton did not-hestitate to act. When 
New York State was plagued by Tories, 
Hamilton wrote worried officials that cor- 
poral punishment was apt only “to excite 





CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON (AS CAPTAIN ) 
A new image. 


compassion and breed disgust.” Instead, 
he suggested that “an execution or two, 
by way of emample [sic] would strike 
terror, and powerfully discourage the 
wicked practices going on.” 

Always on hand when history was in the 
making, Hamilton was the man who took 
to horse and clattered after the defecting 
Benedict Arnold, only to have the traitor 
escape by boat down the Hudson River. 
Returning to West Point, Hamilton 
watched Washington trying to soothe Ar- 
nold’s distraught wife. “It was the most 
affecting scene I ever was witness to,” 
Hamilton wrote his fiancée. “She for a 
considerable time intirely lost her senses. 
She upbraided him with being in a plot 
to murder her child; one moment she 
raved, another she melted into tears; 
sometimes she pressed her infant to her 
bosom and lamented its fate occasioned 
by the imprudence of its father.” 

Banks & Dogs. Hamilton’s papers give 
some rare glimpses into just what kind of 
war the Revolution was, “The enemy yes- 


terday perpetrated a most barbarous 


‘butchery upon a Lieutenant Martin of 


ours,” he wrote. “He had not a single bul- 
let wound, but was hacked to pieces with 
the sword. The greater part of his wounds 
must have been given him when [he was] 
utterly out of a condition to resist.” Yet 
the Revolution was also a war between 
18th century gentlemen: in a letter writ- 
ten for him by Hamilton, Washington 
gravely told Sir William Howe that he was 
returning the British general’s lost dog. 

As the war went on. Hamilton devel- 
oped his ideas about the government that 
the new nation should have. He had lost 
what few illusions might have lingered in 
his mind about the wisdom of entrusting 
power to the people. “Our countrymen 
have all the folly of the ass.” he said, “and 
all the passiveness of the sheep in their 
compositions.” In 1779, two years before 
the end of the war, Hamilton already was 
detailing his plans for a national bank. He 
argued for the supremacy of a national 
government over its member states. “The 
idea of an uncontrollable sovereignty in 
each state will defeat the other powers 
given to Congress, and make our union 
feeble and precarious.” 

A Matter of Honor. Then, in 1781, 
Hamilton abruptly split with Washington. 
As Hamilton told the story in a long letter 
to a close friend, Washington passed him 
on the stairs and said he wanted to speak 
to him. Hamilton replied he would meet 
with him immediately, sent out a letter, 
chatted briefly with General Lafayette 
and hurried back up the stairs to find an 
irate Washington, who declared angrily: 
“Colonel Hamilton, you have kept me 
waiting at the head of the stairs these ten 
minutes. I must tell you Sir you treat me 
with disrespect.” Hamilton retorted: “I 
am not conscious of it Sir, but since you 
have thought it necessary to tell me so 
we part.” 

Less than an hour later, Washington sent 
an envoy to heal the breach, but the proud 
Hamilton (“I am an unlucky honest man, 
that speak my sentiments to all and with 
emphasis”) turned him away. Hamilton 
conceded that Washington was honest 
enough, and that “his popularity has often 
been essential to the safety of America.” 
But he declared that the two of them 
were so opposite in temperament that he 
had not felt any friendship for the general 
for three years. Hamilton blamed Wash- 
ington’s petulance on his rejection of the 
great man’s offers of friendship: “You,” 
he wrote his friend, “are too good a judge 
of human nature not to be sensible how 
this conduct in me must have operated 
on a man to whom all the world is offering 
incense.” 

But Washington was generous enough 
to give Hamilton a field command. The 
two volumes end with Hamilton gallantly 
leading a charge that helps carry the day 
at Yorktown. In the 18 volumes still to 
come, the editors will trace Alexander 
Hamilton's postwar rise to Secretary of 
the Treasury and his influence upon the 
young nation, which ended in 1804 when 
he was killed with a single shot by Aaron 
Burr in a duel of honor. 


TIME, DECEMBER 22, 1961 
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No Cavalry in Sight 


Successrut Love (242 pp.}—De/more 
Schwortz—Corinth ($4.50). 


A rainy, unpromising greyness sur- 
rounds the short stories of Delmore 
Schwartz, as it does the fiction of other 
writers who find the literary quarterlies 
their most congenial homes. One reason 
for the quarterly drear seems to be an 
extreme distrust of the dramatic, arising 
partly from squeamishness about melo- 
drama, that greatest of sins against artistic 
sophistication. Another is the honest 
awareness of serious men that the cavalry 
rarely does charge into ordinary lives. 
One might suspect that Schwartz and his 
colleagues had all been invited to tea by 
John Marcher—the hero of Henry 
James’s The Beast in the Jungle, whose 
distinguishing mark was that nothing ever 
happened to him—and that halfway 
through someone had slammed the door 


closed, leaving the quarterly writers 
locked inside. 
No Arrivals. This reluctance of 


Schwartz—a poet, critic and onetime Par- 
tisan Review editor—and other writers of 
his sort to let things happen on the page, 
more or less in view.of the reader, means 
that their fiction lacks the sense of jour- 
ney-and-arrival that, even if it is only a 
movement from one mood to another, 
distinguishes a story from a prose painting 
or a personal essay. Most of the stories in 
this book are plotless. Some are mere 
parables, the ironies of which do not make 
up for the anemia of the telling. A some- 
what giddy heartiness about sex in a few 
of the pieces does not help. 

The last story begins promisingly—a 
Negro foundling is placed on the doorstep 
of a prominent white parson who has six 
children, nine bathrooms, liberal views 
and a carnivorous wife. The reader is en- 
couraged, feeling that from such a start 
Schwartz cannot fail to arrive somewhere. 
For a while this optimism is justified; 
idealism, hypocrisy and natural family 
contentiousness roil before one’s very 
eyes, and the parson’s eldest daughter, 
horrified to see her parents act like racists, 
dashes off to college with the baby. 

Lost Lady. The author is now nicely 
above the treetops; he could sail for a 
while and eventually arrive safely back 
on earth. Instead, he throws away all 
his sandbags and soon is far out in the 
grey with nothing below him but open 
water. For the last 4o pages, ‘the story 
is a meditation on the incjdent by a 
bemused academic type who indulges him- 
self in lengthy prose calisthenics on the 
destructive force of innocence in Ameri- 
can society. It is a good meditation 
filled with elaborately balanced sentences 
that deserve to’ be read twice, and must 
be if one is to understand them. But what 
of the egregious parson and his wife? 
They were an excellently burlesqued Mac- 
beth and Lady, but they disappear half- 
way through the second act, leaving the 
porter to explain the rest of the play. 
Not very surprisingly, the audience wants 
its money back. 
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BROWN SHOTHERS 


Ray STANNARD BAKER 


A Time for Anger 


THe Muckraxers (449 pp.|—Edited by 
Arthur and Lila Weinberg—Simon & 
Schuster ($7.50). 


Collectors of old scandals are always 
welcome to dinner, even though it often 
happens that their only tales are em- 
balmed anachronisms, tamer than a turn- 
of-the-century bathing suit. But though 
the freshest report the Weinbergs present 
is 50 years old, this collection of the writ- 
ings of the energetic group known as the 
muckrakers seems charged still with prop- 
er indignation; the stories are as sturdy 
and enduring as the fearsome old names— 
Lincoln Steffens, Ida Tarbell, Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams, Edwin Markham, Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, William English Walling. 

With an amazing capacity to seek out 
scoundrels and scold them, the muckrak- 
ers exhumed disgrace everywhere. They 
goaded Congress into adopting a bristling 
bouquet of reform legislation, gave birth 
to the Progressive movement, and stirred 
the U.S. into new social consciousness. 

Filth on the Floor. It was Teddy Roose- 
velt whose Administration had to contend 
with the muckrakers, and it was Teddy 
who gave them their name. Riled by David 
Graham Phillips’ attacks on the Senate, 
Roosevelt drew an analogy from Pilgrim's 
Progress: “You may recall the description 
of the Man with the Muckrake, the man 
who could look no way but downward, 
with a muckrake in his hands; who was 
offered a celestial crown for his muckrake, 
but who would neither look up nor regard 
the crown that was offered, but continued 
to rake to himself the filth of the floor.” 
Such a man typified these new writers, 
Roosevelt excepting Steffens and 
Tarbell because of their great scholarship. 

But the scholarship of the writers is 
much less arresting than their scorn, their 
scolding, their sense of civic virtue. Their 
language is filled with the old words of 
Christian righteousness 
“disorderly house,” “men of evil’), but in 
every case their targets were more formi- 
dable than their words. Ida Tarbell made 


said, 


( “spoliations,” 





Ipa TARBELL 
Righteous scolds. 





Standard Oil her province, referring to it 
here and there as “the Monster.” Phillips, 
the wildest of them all, took out after the 
Senate, calling its leaders that “group of 
traitors in the service of the thieves.” 

Perhaps the most successful job of 
muckraking was Upton Sinclair's searing 
novel, The Jungle, which contained among 
other things an indictment of the meat- 
packing industry that was grotesque but 
effective: “Here came also cattle which 
had been fed on ‘whiskey-malt,’ the ref- 
use of the breweries, and had become 
what the men called ‘steerly—which 
means covered with boils that were full of 
matter. It was a nasty job killing these, 
for when you plunged your knife into 
them they would burst and splash foul- 
smelling stuff into your face.” The Jungle 
came out in 1905; in 1906 Congress 
passed the Pure Food and Drug Act. Said 
Sinclair: “I aimed at the public’s heart, 
and by accident I hit it in the stomach.” 

The 10¢ War. The heyday of muck- 
raking was the ten years from 1902 to 
1912. Ironically enough, the movement 
was launched by McClure’s not with any 
high impulse toward reform but as a cold- 
ly calculated device to boost circulation, 
Soon the new journalism of exposure was 
taken up by a score of magazines— Mun- 
Cosmopolitan, Collier’s, Every- 
body's, Hampton's, the Independent, the 
Magazine. They all followed 
the same formula, and they ranged far 
for new public enemies, setting their sights 
on everything from New York’s Trinity 
Church to Georgia's prison system. 

There are still crusades in the press but 
the muckraker’s tone of high-collar right- 
eousness seems out of key in today’s more 
complicated world, in which Americans 
have found that they have more to worry 
about, from Berlin to Laos, than civic 
corruption or spoiled meat. Laws and the 
nation’s conscience have eliminated most 
of the outrages the muckrakers attacked. 
But the Weinbergs’ book is a readable 
reminder of the days when a handful of 
serious scolds could make a whole nation 
feel as embarrassed as a small boy caught 
with dirt behind his ears. 


sev S, 


American 
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TIME LISTINGS 








One, Two, Three. A sort of Mack Sen- 
nett investigation of the situation in Ber- 
lin, conducted with a wham-bam abandon 
by Director Billy Wilder. 

Throne of Blood. Director Akira 
(Rashomon) Kurosawa’s grand, barbaric 
Japanization of Macbeth is probably the 
most original and vital attempt ever made 
to translate Shakespeare to the screen. 

The Five-Day Lover. A hilarious bou- 
Dior farce in a sly French style that min- 
gles lowlife and haute couture, but at 
the end Director Philippe de Broca does 
not find lovers in the closets—he finds 
skeletons. 

A Summer to Remember. A Soviet film 
whose reels contain honest celluloid—the 
fresh, warm, funny story of a little boy’s 
life with father in Russia today—instead 
of the usual party line. 

The Kitchen. British Playwright Arnold 
Wesker flings capitalism in the soup and 
serves it piping hot. 

West Side Story. This big, slick cine- 
musical, like the Broadway show it is 
based on, decorates its hoods with haloes 
and its cops with badges of dishonor, but 
its dances still seem (mostly) fresh and 
its Romeo and Juliet story still seems 
(mostly) sweet. 

Loss of Innocence. Rumer Godden’s 
novel The Greengage Summer becomes 
a charming thriller of sensibility, in which 
Susannah York provides a memorable im- 
pression of what Eve was like when the 
serpent first began to whisper. 

The Hustler. A morality play in a pool- 
room, brilliantly directed by Robert Ros- 
sen, vigorously played by Paul Newman, 
Piper Laurie, Jackie Gleason. 






Wed., Dec. 20 

Project 20 (NBC, 8:30-9 p.m.).* “The 
Coming of Christ,” narrated by Alexander 
Scourby, illustrated by details from hun- 
dreds of paintings. Color. 

The Bob Newhart Show (NBC, 10- 
10:30 p.m.). Bob as a button-down Santa, 
abetted by the Four Freshmen, male quar- 
tet. Color. 


Thurs., Dec. 21 
CBS Reports (CBS, 10-10:30  p.m.). 
Walter Lippmann comments candidly on 
issues and personalities of the past year’s 
news, interviewed by Walter Cronkite. 


Fri., Dec. 22 

The Enchanted Nutcracker (ABC, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.). Carol Lawrence and 
Robert Goulet star in this “free adapta- 
tion” of the Tchaikovsky ballet classic. 

International Showtime (NBC, = 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). Don Ameche plays host at 
“Christmas at the Paris Circus,” taped at 
the Cirque d'Hiver in Paris. 

Bell Telephone Hour (NBC, 9:30-10:30 
p-m.). A potpourri called “A Trip to 
Christmas,” narrated by Jane Wyatt and 
starring the Lennon Sisters, Violette Verdy 
and Edward Villella of the New York 
City Ballet, and the Schola Cantorum. 
Color. 


* All times E.S.T. 
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Sat., Dec. 23 
Accent (CBS, 1:30-2 p.m.). Poet John 
Ciardi visits a third-grade schoolroom to 
read his own poetry and some traditional 
Christmas verses. 


Sun., Dec. 24 


Amahl and the Night Visitors (NBC. 
4-5 p.m.). The NBC Opera Co. in the 
eleventh annual presentation of Gian Car- 
lo Menotti’s Christmas opera. 

The Ed Sullivan Show (CBS, 8-9 p.m.). 
For the kiddies, Ed presents puppets, acro- 
bats, aerialists and animal acts. 


Tues., Dec. 26 

The Red Skelton Show (CBS, 9-9:30 
p.m.). Red, as George Appleby, is hypno- 
tized at an office party, runs afoul of Wife 
Clara, played by Marilyn Maxwell. 

NBC White Paper No. 8 (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Chet Huntley examines Khru- 
shchev’s moves and motives in exploiting 
the Berlin crisis. 

Year-End News Roundup (ABC, 10-!1 
p.m.). Reports by ABC newsmen around 
the world. 





On Broadway 

A Man for All Seasons, by Robert Bolt, 
might have taken its theme from a line of 
Shakespeare's: “Every subject’s duty is the 
king's, but every subject's soul is his own.” 
As the subject, Sir Thomas More, Actor 
Paul Scofield is flawless. 

Gideon, by Paddy Chayefsky, enlarges 
on the Biblical tale with more humor than 
eloquence, more religious speculation than 
exaltation, but the acting of Fredric March 
and Douglas Campbell supplies the neces- 
sary power and glory. 

The Complaisant Lover, by Graham 
Greene, amusingly argues that love and 
marriage do not mix, but that lovers and 
husbands can be good mixers. 

Write Me a Murder, by Frederick Knott, 
gives its killer a pen with which to sign his 
own death warrant, and after some fancy 
scalp tingling, he does. 

How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying is a bright, captivating spoof 
of corporate wheels and wiles. In a bravu- 
ra display of officemanship, Robert Morse 
proves an irresistible comic wonder. 

A Shot in the Dark, adapted by Harry 
Kurnitz from a Paris hit, puts a pinch of 
murder into a pot of sex. It is expertly 
stirred by Julie Harris and Walter 
Matthau. 

The Caretaker, by Harold Pinter, holds 
a mirror up to two strange brothers and 
a verminous tramp and, in it, an audience 
can read humorous and _ heartbreaking 
truths about the human condition. 


Off Broadway 


2 by Saroyan mates Talking to You, a 
brief, touching, one-act parable of Good 
and Evil, with Across the Board on To- 
morrow Morning, a full, hilarious, one-act 
serving of prime Time of Your Life Saroy- 
antics. As a waiter in a zany café, Milt 
Kamen is enormous fun to be with. 

Misalliance, by George Bernard Shaw. 
That old boulevardier of the intellect, 
G.B.S., loved to wear ideas like carnations. 
Unlike carnations, few of the ideas in this 
1910 buttonhole have withered. 





Best Reading 

But Not in Shame, by John Toland. 
A historian’s painstaking account of the 
first six disastrous months of the war in 
the Pacific makes a moving, suspenseful 
documentary. . 

The Letters of Beethoven, edited by 
Emily Anderson. For those who are for- 
ever trying to dissect genius, this is an 
instructive and humbling collection; the 
composer's letters show him to have been 
petty, sour, contentious and a hypochon- 
driac, and give no hint at all of the spirit 
that soars in his music. 

Lawrence of Arabia: The Man and the 
Motive, by Anthony Nutting. Britain's 
quirky compost of desert hero, scholar 
and aircraftman, who has provided plenty 
of controversial copy for novelists, play- 
wrights, biographers and muckrakers, is 
dissected again in an absorbing analysis 
by Britain’s onetime Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Assembly, by John O'Hara. The best 
ear in the business listens in on modern 
America with 26 short stories, some of 
which rank high among O’Hara’s upper- 
middle classics. 

The Super-Americans, by John Bain- 
bridge. Oil billions and all Texas still 
fascinate, and the author's report on the 
state and its native inhabitants is a fine 
example of malicious objectivity. 

Horace Walpole, by Sheldon Wilmarth 
Lewis. The author provides a diverting 
study of the 18th century fop and littéra- 
teur, a man whose triviality of mind 
amounted to genius. 

Scrap Irony, by Felicia Lamport. Hu- 
morous verse with an unusual twist: fre- 
quently it is funny. 

Franny and Zooey, by J. D. Salinger. 
Regardless of what form, or formlessness, 
the author’s projected chronicle of the 
Glass family may take, this segment of it 
—consisting of two related stories dealing 
with Franny Glass’s fascination with the 
far shores of prayer—will endure as a 
glowing minor work. 
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1962 Ninety-Eight Holiday Sports Sedan 


Where style comes first...and quality counts! 


> discriminating buyer who demands “something extra”—it’s the 


pace-setting 330-h.p. performance and trend-setting style of the magnificent 
re — 
Ninety-Light 


THERE'S SMOOTH POWERFUL V-8 ACTION IN EVERY OLOS > NINETY-EIGHT © SUPER 88 @ DYNAMIC 88 « F-85 © STARFIRE 



















“White Label” 
DEWAR'S 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 
... their colorful tartans worn in 
glory through the centuries. 
Famous, too, is Dewar’s White 
Label quality, with its genuine 
Scotch flavor. Forever and 
always a wee bit o’ Scotland 

in its distinctive bottle! 


Traditional Tartan 
of Clan Wallace 


Available in quart, fifth, tenth, half pint 
and miniature —in states where legal. SET OF 4 COLOR PRINTS OF CLANS Maclaine, Macleod, Wallace and Hig 
Gress regalia, 9%” x 12”, suitable for framing. Available only in states 
Dept. #3, Schenley Imp 





ort Co., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York € 


